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With Bulletin Four, this issue, goes 
an editorial expression of appreciation 
which is in part a “Thank you” for 
services rendered by our Junior High 
School leaders over the United States. 


One university instructor has just re- 
quested one hundred new circulars to 
distribute to students and friends. An- 
other has taken up fifty memberships 
in order to supply one membership to 
each pair of students in his Junior High 
School courses. Another has asked his 
extension students to use this series of 
bulletins as a collateral text book. One 
university instructor carries six copies 
of each bulletin with him to his exten- 
sion classes in neighboring cities. 

This places a responsibility upon our 
contributors to keep up the splendid 
pace we have begun. 

The Junior High Clearing House II 
already has doubled the paid member- 
ship list of previous Volumes. Due to 
the limited number cf copies printed 
of the bulletins two and three, only 
three hundred complete sets can be fur- 
nished to new members. Pass the word 
to your friends. The Denver Advisory 
Plan is easily worth the full cost of the 
eight bulletins, 


From present indications, a ninth and 
tenth bulletin may be added to the se- 
ries without cost to members. These 


numbers will probably be completely 
filled with the proceedings of Junior 
High School Conferences held during 
1928-1929. 





The Junior High Clearing House 


HISTORY AND CIVICS IN THE - 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





This list of History and Civics books 
is supplied without cost to publishing 
companies as a service to our readers, 
We shall be pleased to know of any 
worthy books which may have been 
omitted. Mathematics and English 
books appeared in Bulletins Two and 
Three. 

Other lists will be published as fol- 
lows: 

Science and Geography......Bulletin Five 
Commercial, Industrial........ Bulletin Six 


Other Subjects.................. Bulletin Seven 
Professional Books............ Bulletin Eight 


Allyn & Bacon, New York City. List. 
The Story of Our Country, 7-8, West and 
West .-$1.80 
Elementary “Community ‘Civics (Revised), 
7-8, R. O. Hughes .......... 1.20 
Textbook in Citizenship (Revised), 18, 
R. O. Hughes ........... 1.60 
European Beginnings, West “and — “West, 
(Price not given.) 
American Book Co., New York City. List. 
United States: Its Past and Present, 7-8, 
Elson 
Modern Times and the a vessel Part 


1.60 


FF _ = peat « ae 
Everyday Civics, 8, “Finch. Se 
History of Country, 7-8, Halleck... . 1.60 
Constitution of Our Country, 7-8, Rexford- 

I cicathccshaeliatani Mita .76 





D. Appleton & Co., New York City. List. 
Economic and Social History of the 
United States, 9, Lippincott and Tuck- 
SS a a a ee 
Our Heritage From the Old World, 8, 
Greenwood 
The United States, 8, Howard and Brown 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. List. 
Our Country’s History, Haworth and Gar- 
2. i ; o nae 
The Century Co, New ‘York City. “List. 
History of the United States, 7-8, Forman 
Century Readings in U. 8. History. Edit- 
ed by Barstow, 6 volumes, each.......... 85 
E. P. Dutton Co., New York City. ..List. 
A Primer of ee Mrs. - Reginald 
de Koven ............. * . 1.60 


2.00 


1.25 
1.50 


1.60 
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Ginn and Co., Boston, Mass. List 
Essentials of American History, 8-9, 


Lawler .... 1.40 
America, A History of Our Country, 7-8, 

II lasiileicla entice cbstasiibtitaabiaresiesindaliineaaiaidat 1.64 
Leading Facts of “American History, 7-8, 

Montgomery 1.48 
History of Europe, Ancient “and Medieval, 

9, Robinson and Breasted 1.96 
Our World Today and Yesterday, 9, Robin- 

son, Smith and Breasted 2.12 
School History of the United States, 1-8, 

Stephenson and Stephenson ee 
The American People and Nation, 7-8, 

Tryon and Lingley ................ ee 
My Country, 7-8, Turkington 1.08 
Community Civics, 9, Turkington -.............. 1.40 
Helps for the Study of Our Constitution, 

a ee a .40 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston. List 
History of the United States (Revised), 

7-8, Bourne and Benton - 1.08 


Community Civics for City Schools, TS, 
Dunn (Revised) .. ..price not stated 


America in the making, 7-8, Chadsey- 

Weinberg-Miller: 
Book f .... tn Se 
Book II . , a ae 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York City. 
List. 

Citizenship: A Textbook in Community 
Civics, 8-9, Levis .... siaReeiasioeainbies 1.60 

Henry Halt and Co., New York City. List 

The Nation’s History, 7-8, Leonard and 
Jacobs. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., New York City. List 

The History of the U. S., 7-8, Thwaites 
and Kendall . - ium Bae 

Good Citizen, 8-9, “Hepner. and ‘Hepner SS 

Iroquois Pub. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. List 

A Students Guide in American History, 
ee a eee 48 

A Students Study Guide in ‘United States 
History, 7 PE REEL ER TESS ee Sots nee RT eS 48 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. List 

The American Government (Revised), 7-9, 
Haskin . re STRESS POS Te eS ara 1.50 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

The American Community, 8, Woodburn 
and Moran 

Introduction to American pesnennsin 7-9, 
Woodburn and Moran . si = 

Elementary American History ‘and “Gov- 
ernment, 7-8, Woodburn and Moran ........ 1.56 

Active Citizenship, Woodburn and Moran 

(not stated) 
Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago. List. 
From Columbus to Lincoln, Logie ............ .88 


From Lincoln to Coolidge, Logie ................ .96 

McMillan Co., New York City. List. 

The Story of Human Progress, 7, Mar- 
— — 1.48 


Readings in the ‘Story of Human Progress, 
SESS EIRE SERRE reese ene amee es 1.80 
Conduct and Citizenship, 8, Broome-Adams 1.20 


Citizenship Through Problems, 9, Ed- 
EEE Se 1.60 
History of The American People, 7-8, 
Beard and ws — 


Part I . aaa ee 
Part I . a oe EE Lee ees ES 1.00 
Study—Guide Tests in American History, 
—a 
Part I, AEE A ET SE .40 
Part II, 8. a et iE ee 40 
Noble and Noble, New York City. List. 
A short course in American Civics, Frad- 
RENEE party cere Ra peice be ini aete gaan 1.35 
A School History of the United States, 
Thorpe i NS BES 1.32 
Rand McNally Co., Chicago. List. 
New Social Civics, Phillips-Newlon ............ 1.50 
Historical Readings ............... : 1.25 


Regents Pub. Co., New York City. List. 

The Blue Book of History, 7-8, Fichlander .50 
The Blue Book of Civics, 7-8, Fichlander.. .50 
Ancient and Medieval History, 9, Gray...... 50 


Row, Peterson Co., Evanston, IIl. List. 
vy 
The Modern World, 8, Terry . 
The Growth of a Nation, 7-8, Barker, 
SN CU Se) (price not stated) 
Benj. Sanborn and Co., Chicago. List 
Essential Facts of American History, 7-8, 
Evans 
The Pursuit of Happiness, 8, Manley 
(not priced) 


Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago. List. 

Our Constitution: Its Story—Its Meaning 
OO eee -80 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. List 


History of the United States, 7-8, Gordy... 

What Europe Gave to America, 7, Coulomb 1.20 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago. List 

A New Approach to American History, 
Students’ Guide Sheets, Bailey —............ 1.50 


University Pub. Co., Lincoln, Neb. List 

American Citizenship Practice, Harman, 
Malate ocicaciseenabiind 1.75 

John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. List 


7-9, Ziegler and Jaquette .90 
Life, 7-9, King and Bar- 


Our Community, 
Our Community 


(ERE aS eee eee en 1.48 
The Ten Dreams of Zach Peters, 7-8, 
ee a HT ERS TOROS .88 
The Making of Our Country, 7-8, Burn- 
See . 1.68 
History of the United ‘States for Schools, 
ee eee 1.68 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. List. 
School History of the American sist 
6-8, Robbins ........ _— + ae 
Directed ped Study, “Sheck-Orton:- “= 
eee ere . 56 
Book III, "s ES EC Se ee eee 56 
The American Spirit, 7-8, Monroe-Miller.... 1.20 
Loyal Citizenship, 8, Reed ......................... 1.00 
Silver, Burdette Co., New York City. List 
Our United States, 7-8, Guitteau -............. 1.68 
How the People Rule, 7, Hoxie .................... 84 
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PROPITIOUS ENVIRONMENT IN THE NEW SCHOOL 


ARTHUR M. SEYBOLD. PRIN. THOMAS JEFFERSON JUNIOR HIGH, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“The last term of our Junior High 
School is finished and we do not want 
to leave our school,” said a number of 
the most talented students of a gradu- 
ating class to me this spring. “We 
have been looking forward to this day 
for three years, and now that the time 
for graduation has come, we don’t want 
to leave.” 

“T like to hear you say this,” I an- 
swered, more pleased than they could 
know, “nothing is more pleasant to a 
school-man than to read evident appre- 
ciation in the hearts of his children. I 
hope that we have been worthy of your 
loyalty. I do want you to remember 
our traditions, and to cherish the ideals 
which have seemed most potent and 
most applicable to your own lives. Of 
course, you can’t remain here always. 
Life is full of endings, and these are 
usually followed by interesting begin- 
nings. Your high school life will give 
you new loyalties and new ideals. Cher- 
ish them, seek them just as ardently 
and just as enthusiastically as you have 
sought the best in our institution.” 

“Oh we shall do that,” they replied. 
“And we shall drop in often and tell 
you all about our high schools. But 
we do hate to leave, and we just wanted 
to tell you about it.” 

They lingered in the office for a few 
minutes, bashfully attempting to think 
of other words to say, but adequate ex- 
pression seemed to remain locked up 
in their timidly tense emotions. Ah, I 
knew the this new sadness 
had depressed their youthful 
spirits at a time when joy, only, had 


been anticipated. 


cause of 
which 


They had approached 
a cross-road and did not wish to leave 
the path which was pleasant and which 


was familiar. Every effort had been 
directed toward making the transition 
between the junior high and the senior 
high school as easy and as natural as 
possible, but, whether we had purposed 
it or not, bonds of friendship were es- 
tablished, and these ties had to be brok- 
en. Each graduating class faces the 
same painful perplexity, each group 
eagerly yearns for the adventure of the 
high school, counts the days until vaca- 
tion, will give a respite from manifold 
activities, and then, when the final se- 
mester has closed, most of the students 
who have done distinctive work become 
suddenly aware that they now have to 
leave the very tasks in which they were 
living strenuously dynamic lives. And 
this pathetic yearning for the perpetu- 
ity of their pleasant environment grows 
into an indescribable longing, a longing 
which is far deeper than a passing re- 
gret. Sins 

“My child will never be as happy in 
another school as he has been here,” 
declared a mother one night at a class 
party. 

“Other fathers and mothers have ex- 
pressed the same fear,” I assured her 
truthfully. “You over-emphasize the 
importance of our influence. The fu- 
ture should be more important in all 
life.” 

“I know, I 
say,” the 
don’t understand.” 


know 
mother 


what 
insisted. 


you would 
“But you 
“Pardon me if I do not seem sympa- 
thetic,” I interposed, “I have 
teaching for a number of years, and I 


‘ 


be en 


have observed this situation more than 
The children 


work in junior high school pass on to 


once. who do creative 


high school and there find opportunity 
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for the same type of achievement. The 
same fathers and mothers come to me 
later, and they are just as enthusiastic 
about the high school.” 

“I am so glad to hear this,” asserted 
the eager parent, “it must be so or you 
would not tell me this. We are, in- 
deed, so thankful for the well-rounded 
growth of our child that we do not 
wish to discontinue the progress so evi- 
Why are our chil- 
dren so happy? How do you do it?” 

“We do not always do it, that is for 
all boys and girls,” I was compelled to 
admit. “Many students leave us with 
no past awakenings, with but few last- 
These stu- 
dents have no regrets. They are glad 


dently successful. 


ing, vitalized experiences. 


to be free of our prison walls.” 

“Yes, I know,” returned the mother, 
“but do these children ever awaken?” 

“Perhaps. Yes, many do, and again 
many never approach what you and I 
might term the glowing edge of life.” 

“But you have not answered my 
’ insisted the sympathetic pa- 
tron. “How do you manage to appeal 
so vitally to those who do want to do 
things?’ 


question,’ 


“Our propitious environment,” I an- 
swered with pleasure, “our propitious 
environment takes care of this.” 

“Oh, that is why our boys and girls 
work so hard. The surroundings make 
them desire work,” added the mother. 

“That is it. That is our secret,” I 
smiled. A propitious environment is 
all important in any modern school. We 
try to make the institution attractive 
and stimulating, conducive to interest- 
ing work on the growing edge of a cre- 
ative life.” 

“T understand, your school has ex- 
plained the program to me,” exclaimed 
the mother, “I can read it in the grow- 
ing spirit of my child.” 
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This conversation gave me great sat- 
isfaction. I had felt the reflex of my 
dreams. I had witnessed the results 
of my idealized educational program in 
resultant human behavior. But all pa- 
rents are not as easily converted to our 
point of view as this mother. In fact, 
I am frequently compelled to fight for 
the right to maintain the influences 
which I know should prevail in my 
school. Not long ago I had a lengthy 
discussion over this point with two of 
our influential patrons, a minister and 
a chemist. 

“T tell you,” I proclaimed ardently to 
them, “a propitious environment is all 
important in the new school. It is not 
bunk as you have said. You are not 
aware of the fact that school programs 
have changed a great deal in the last 
ten years. There was a time when we 
gave intricate instruction in the acqui- 
sition of facts and skills. There were 
many truths which every child must 
know, and these truths were given in 
catechism and proverb, committed to 
memory and poured into pacific minds 
willy-nilly in many an endless hodge- 
podge of catalogued facts. And there 
were many habits which every student 
must acquire. And these habits and 
skills, useful as time had proved them 
to be, were marred with endless pro- 
grams of tedious drills and lifeless rote 
lessons. And there were many reason- 
ing processes which had to be mastered. 
So the mill buzzed. In the whir of 
things, these truths, these habits and 
skills, and these reasoning processes 
were imposed, poured in, impelled, 
forced, driven, directed by any means 
which seemed to reach immediate re- 
sults.” 


9? 


“But were not these processes good 
asked the chemist in tones which 
seemed to question the justice of my 





To 
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criticism. ‘These facts and skills have 
been of inestimable value to us in the 
years that have passed.” 

“Certainly,” I continued, “I do not 
wish to decry these values and these 
attainment.s But I have often won- 
dered as I have worked with my chil- 
dren in the treadmill of learning 
whether or not we have overlooked val- 
ues just as important as those which 
have held us to our rigid programs of 
learning.” 

“You began with an exposition of a 
propitious environment,” insisted the 
minister, who holds an innate love of 
unity in any discussion. “What con- 
nection have these so-called subtle val- 
ues with the new school?” 

“They have everything to do with 
the new school,” I continued, “in fact, 
the emphasis which is now placed upon 
these values marks the difference be- 
tween the new and the old attitude. We 
now stress the interests and the appre- 
ciations of children. We accent the hid- 
den values which have always thrilled 
the man, and with these we 
build a program which makes them de- 
velop and expand in life situations. 
School lessons are rapidly evolving into 
a series of creative adventures.” 

“This will waste time,” ventured the 
minister.. “I am willing to admit that 
my child has accomplished far more 
than I when I attended school. But 
these romantic adventures seem to me 
to have a danger which you overlook. 
You may ramble too far afield. There 
is so much which we all must know and 
so little time in which these truths 
must be learned.” 

“There is so much to know,” I ad- 
mitted, “so much which we feel com- 
pelled to learn that we forget to enjoy 
what we meet on the way. We drive 
down the road with our eyes glued to 


soul of 
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the concrete blocks, our ears shut to 
the sweeping winds in the fields all 
around us, our senses closed to the 
tenuous, filtering sunlight in the mov- 
ing patterns of shade and shadow. 
Sometimes I wonder if we could not 
reach our precious destinations by the 
by-paths themselves.” 

“You are off the track,” protested 
the man of science, “if 1 want to go to 
Chicago, I do not ramble all around 
Robin Hood’s barn, I get on the train 
and go straight to my destination.” 

“You do not understand,” I protest- 
ed. “I have not minimized aims in ed- 
ucation, the philosophy of learning, or 
objectives in the teaching of subject 
matter. This catalogue of values must 
be accented in the new school. But a 
new emphasis must be made upon the 
interesting means by which these val- 
ues may be reached. And here is where 
our propitious environment finds its in- 
ception.” 

“T begin to catch your direction,” re- 
marked the minister with a twinkle in 
his eyes, “you employ as much enthu- 
siasm as a member of my own profes- 
sion. Is this emotional atmosphere as 
important as you believe it to be?” 

“The attitude reaches depths 
which have more importance than 
mere emotions,” I broke in quickly. “Tt 
is founded upon natural mental] laws. 
It takes into account the psychology of 
learning. Believing this, I have accept- 
ed a philosophy of interest-contact and 
interest-content leads. Let me define 
these terms. Children like to come in- 
to contact with things. These con- 
tacts may be made with actual physi- 
cal objects in which the interest lead 
will contain much immediate, pleasur- 
able activity and little thought, or the 
contacts may be filled entirely with con- 
tent thinking processes which give de- 


new 
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In 
years of the junior high school, inter- 


ligh the grades and in the earlier 
esting contact leads predominate, and 
in the later junior high school and in 
activities 


the high school the range of 


gradually moves toward the interest- 
cont ead.” 

“Ilow am I to know these contacts 
whi I meet them?” questioned the 
chemist. “I begin to see much of the 
old in th w of which you boast.” 


“You are right,’ I smiled, disregard- 


ine his challenge, “all innovations find 
roo; in traditional procedures. These 
contacis includes storie anecdotes, 
maps, soul material, pictures, games, 


specimens, models, blackboard draw- 


ings, sand-tables, dramatizations, de- 


bates, museums, recalled experiences, 


hobbies, recitations, 
red le ter 


tions of all 


projects, program 


sons creative produc- 


types enjoyed by students. 


Here is a field which will challenge the 


mo resourceful teacher, and which 


will give the classes she serves con- 


tinuous impetus to unusual work. 


Schoo! tasks tl directed placed 


in the realm of 


1uUS are 


intrinsic and 


interests, 


school activiti hus guided continu- 
ous follow the lure of felt needs. 
Drudge} is not dispensed with. Diff- 
cult tasks are still pursued. Neither 
are courses of study or specific outlines 
of requirements discontinued. The plan 
merel seeks to vitalize the processes 
employed in the old school. The g 


the same, the 
changed, but the 


} 4: ° 
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highways are not des- 


tinations are reached after interesting 
adventures have been made, after cre- 
ative by-paths have been explored.” 
“In a scheme of this kind,” thought- 
fully spoke the minister, “the environ- 
ment IS all important. Your children 
must be with you, their enthusiasms 


must be aroused, and they must search 


H!IGH 


( 
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A mass of facts 
not specifically assigned as lessons must 


horoughly, widely. 


be mastered as concomitant learnings. 
It all seems so confused, so difficult to 
plan. A chronological order of develop- 
ment or a specific text procedure seems 

sier. Why, I tremble when 
of it. How, for example, are 


sO much 


- 
I think 


Ca 


you going to appeal to the aesthetic 
interests of children?” 

‘This is one of the most potent of 
our entering wedges,” I hastened to 
add. ‘“‘We work with intrinsic inter- 


est All folk may be caught with this 
very approach which seems to appall 
you. We have ears that hear. Music 
of school. 


In corner 


Music in 


every 


my 
geography lessons, music in 


groups, yes, music is some- 
times introduced into the manual arts 
tions. The American public spends 
two million dollars each day for music. 


In 


| 
why 


Tho 13] +4 
in Lint i 


name of common 
it ring in 


the 
sense, then, can’t we let 
corner of our modern institutions. 
you, before many years have 
will take its place 
essential in life, something 


as essential as arithmetic or home 


as 


run us into a jazz jag,” 
he man of science. “TI like 
art, but I prefer to keep banjos 
“IT would 
of the better 
must not consider this 
e. It is merely one of so 
How about pic- 
tures? Why do so many people attend 
the movies or seek the art galleries on 
holidays? There must be something in 


the motion picture show and in the 


, , + »+ ‘ " 
many potent leads. 


richly covered walls of the museums 
which appeals to our expansive imagi- 
Why has the school not util- 


nation. 
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ized this appeal? Pictures, pictures 
should be accessible everywhere. I 
would send them singing into every 
barren room, I would crowd them be- 
tween the cold pages of books, display 
them on screens, on placards, weave 
them into the recipient imaginations of 
delighted children. Yes, my children 
must learn to see.” 

“We catch the bent of your philoso- 
phy,” cut in the chemist. “I fear that 
we had better close this discussion. I 
do not agree with you, although in the 
main I feel the imprint of truth in 
much that you have said. I suppose 
you could list a great number of addi- 
tional appeals— wedges you called 
them.” 

“Certainly, the list is limitless,” I 
confirmed, holding them with my glit- 
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tering eye, “there is poetry, the drama, 
radio and specific projects which we 
have not even mentioned, and which 
are often placed at the core of the new 
curriculum. I am glad that you gentle- 
men catch the drift of my philosophy. 
Have I not shown you how interests 
may develop from direct contacts, con- 
tacts deeply grounded in human emo- 
tions? Can’t you see how the skillful 
teacher may now use this approach and 
mount to any height she desires? Here 
await many thrilling activities. You 
agree with me in the main, as you have 
said. Come with me all the way, let us 
push off from the shore, let us smite 
the sounding furrows, like Ulysses, let 
us sail beyond the sunset, and let us 
enter new worlds with our boys and 


girls in the new school.” 








A LABORATORY EXPERIMENT IN HYGIENE 


C. Ralph Strobel, Collingwood High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


This year, the boys and girls in the 
Hygiene course have been segregated 
for the first time. A man teacher was 
appointed for the boys and a woman 
teacher for the girls. It was felt by 
those working in the department last 
year that such an arrangement would 
bring about more of the desired results 
and that problems peculiar to the differ- 
ent sexes could be discussed better if 
both were not present. 

On the whole the problem worked out 
very well and a number of interesting 
things were accomplished. Among them 
was a campaign for dental work and 
hygienically clean mouths. In the grades 
from 7B to 8A there were about 900 
boys in 32 classes, and about the same 
number of girls in a like number of 
The teachers, during the first 
week of school, weighed every pupil, 
measured their heights, noted the rela- 


classes. 


tion of standard weight charts, and 
graded the pupils accordingly. Then 


every pupil’s mouth was examined, The 
teacher noted the number of defective 
teeth, whether they were clean, dirty, 
or in need of other dental] attention. 

At first, each student was told of the 
condition of his teeth, and asked when 
A card 
was sent home by the pupil telling the 
parents of the condition of the mouth 
of their child, but we received little or 
no response to this notification of need. 


he had been to see a dentist. 


During the next month a strenuous dis- 
cussion was carried on in classes about 
neglecting the teeth and of the many 
defects of the physical system which 
may result from defective teeth. Little 
or no headway seemed to be gained. 
The hundreds of students that needed 
dental attention did not go and have the 
necessary work done. 
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Finally, after talking over the prob- 
lem with Mr. Burckel who is working 
with the backward group of students 
he suggested that we put the matter up 
to this group of boys and see if we 
couldn’t start them on the road to clean- 
er and better teeth. We interviewed 
some dentists told them of the hun- 
dreds of pupils at Collingwood High 
School who were in need of dental] at- 
tention, and asked them if they would 
make a special price to school children 
this spring. One dentist agreed to do 
so, taking 15 students per day, devoting 
his mornings to them and using his af- 
ternoons for his regular practice. The 
pupils who were scheduled by the Hy- 
giene Department were to pay the den- 
tist each time they went. 

Mr. Burckel told them of the splendid 
that 
their dental work done by an experi- 


opportunity was theirs to have 
enced dentist at an exceedingly low rate 
per tooth. Of course, the boys at first 
refused to go, all of them shying at 
the very thought of a dentist and a 
drill that sent the very chills running 
up and down their spines. Somehow 
the buybear had to be overcome, and 
Mr. Burckel decided that he would try 
another method. Picking out the worst 
cases, eight boys, and piling them in a 
four-passenger roadster automobile, he 
personally took them to this dentist. 
One boy after another was put into the 
dental chair, and the dentist was told 
to go ahead and do the necessary work. 
The boys 
discovered that modern methods of den- 
tistry could actually extract teeth and 
fill them without pain. 


When 


The result was astounding. 


this first bunch arrived in 


school the next morning, the great sen- 
“The dentist never even 
Boy friends crowded around 


sation was on. 
hurt me!” 


these boys, looked in their mouths to 
assure themselves that teeth had been 
removed. These heroes all testified to 
the painlessness of the operation. Be- 
fore another call was given to take the 
next bunch, the entire class in Mr. 
Burckel’s home room was clamoring to 
go in his auto to the dentist. Each 
boy promptly began to show that he 
had the money and wanted to go and 
have his teeth taken care of. The mat- 
ter now became a problem for the whole 
room. The boys then said to each 
other: “Let us make our home room 
the first one to have every boy in it 
with perfect teeth.” That was the goal 
and the great drive was on. 

It was not long before the news 
spread all over the school that the home 
room 8A boys were going to be the 
first to have 100% O.K. inteeth. Then 
students came to the Hygiene Depart- 
ment to inquire if they too could go 
to the dentist and have their work done 
for the same rate that the boys did. 
They were assured that they could. 
Soon the problem became a real one for 
the school. 

Questions such as these arose imme- 
diately: 

How can we regulate the time taken 

by these students? 

What about parental consent? 

What if the local dentists in the com- 
munity objected to the school send- 
ing all their students to one den- 
tist ? 

How could “cutting” be prevented? 

Should they go on the school] time? 

At a conference of the teachers in 
the department, the following method 
was adopted: 

First a card was printed which re- 
quired the. parent’s signature. This 
was printed on each side as follows: 
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son 
Your daughter. - is in 
need of dental attention immediately. 
Will you see that.................. have this 
done at once by your own dentist. If 
you have no dentist of your own, we 
can arrange to have the necessary work 
done at the following rates by a reput- 
able dentist: 
Extracting................ per tooth 
a per tooth 


Teacher of Hygiene 

On the reverse side, the card was 

printed as follows: 
[}] I will have the necessary work done 
by our own dentist. 

I authorize the work done by the 
school dentist at the rates men- 
tioned on the reverse side of this 
card. 


This card was then made out and giv- 
en to each child who needed dental serv- 
ices, taken home, signed, and returned 
to the Hygiene who then 
scheduled the student for an appoint- 
ment. A slip was then made out to the 
home room teacher, who signed it and 
recorded the day appointed. The pupil 
was given an excused absence for the 
periods missed while he or she was at 
the dentist’s. The pupil, upon his re- 
turn to the school, reported to the Hy- 
giene teacher, who made a record of 
work that had been done, and sent the 
child to his class. 

This program has been carried on 
now for nearly three months. We 
found that the number of pupils asking 
for appointment became larger daily. 
We had to go out and again seek an- 
other dentist who could take care of a 


teacher, 


number of pupils each morning. We 
were fortunate in finding a specialist in 
dental surgery who did nothing but ex- 
tractions and who had with him a spe- 
cialist in mouth hygiene who did clean- 
ing of teeth in an exceedingly thorough 
manner, and a third man who agreed 
to do the fillings. All these dentists 
were located in a nearby clinic, and 
they agreed to do the work for the same 
rates that we had made with the for- 
mer dentist. This increased the num- 
ber of cases each day, but the work is 
far from finished. Vacation is now at 
hand, and this program is too difficult 
to carry on in the summer with the 


children disbanded and left to their 
own initiative. 
The results after three months of 


this program are as follows: 
Number of students sent to dentist 509 


Number of teeth extracted 466 
Number of teeth filled 1038 
Number of mouths cleaned 320 
Total operations done 1824 


In talking things over with the den- 
tist, we find that the program has been 
a source of income to him. Not so 
much from the actual money received 
from each student, for the fee was ex- 
ceedingly low, but it meant ethical ad- 
vertising for him. Several students rec- 
ommended him to other members of 
their families and their friends who 
had work done which really repaid him 
for this bit of professional charity. 

The parents of the children who went 
to the dentist were also very much 
pleased with the work done for their 
children. In several certain 
physical defects that had manifested 
themselves in connection with defective 
teeth began to clear up. Several pupils 
who were as much as ten per cent or 
more underweight began to put on 
weight. There were several pupils who 


-ases, 
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surely were in need of dental attention, 
they having as many as twelve and fif- 
teen teeth which needed correction. The 
dentist told one boy that his teeth were 
in such bad condition that another 
month of neglect would have started 
him on the way to inflammatory rheu- 
matism. 


CLEARING HOUSE 


This laboratory experiment has been 
well worth while at Collinwood, and the 
school now boasts of three home rooms 
where every student in it has 100% 
O. K. teeth, which means no holes in 
teeth, all that should be extracted have 
been done, and the mouth hygienically 
clean. 








JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
R. P. Grabo, Principal, E. Nott Intermediate School, Schenectady, New York 


The greatest struggle of the junior 
high school has been to establish itself 
as an instilution with a purpose sep- 
arate and apart from any other type of 
school. The early years were given 
over to imitating the Senior high school 
or in many cases the first two grades 
were elementary and the third year a 
duplicate of the old Freshman high 
school year. 

This same misfortune has carried 
through into 'the field of activities and 
publications. The high schools have 
received their inspiration from the col- 
leges, and in turn the Junior high 
schools have felt that to do anything 
well it must be done exactly as the tra- 
dition of ‘the high school indicated. 
Some of the larger schools have brought 
out yearbooks, handbooks, newspapers, 
and magazines, while others have done 
less but looked upon this as the stand- 
ard number and type of publications. 

That there are certain limitations to 
the usefulness of these types as junior 
high school issues is apparent. That 
there should be some specific objectives 
and some need met is fundamental to 
any publication at all. 

In colleges where students are gath- 
ered from many states and cities into 
a situation filled with unfamiliar tra- 
dition, there may be a need for a fresh- 
man bible. In most cities, the tradi- 
me 


tion of the junior as well as the senior 
high school is well known to pupils long 
before they reach its doors. Again, the 
handbook offers a special problem in 
the matter of student participation. To 
be of any usefulness, it is essential that 
it be ready to put into the hands of the 
pupils as soon as school opens. Pupils 
have not been available for work dur- 
ing the vacation, and much of its ma- 
terial cannot be collected before the 
Too often these condi- 
tions have resulted in the handbook be- 
ing edited by the principal or office sec- 
retary and handed to the students. 
The function of the newspaper is not, 
as Mark Anthony said, “To tell you 
that which you yourselves do know.” 
Newspapers that come out weekly rare- 
ly inform the readers at all. Within 
an institution of a thousand students, 
little takes place that is not well known 
before the paper has time to go to 
“When a dog bites a man, that 
is not news, but when a man bites a 


close of school. 


press. 


In the school news- 
paper, when the man does bite the dog, 
the story is not and should not be 
printed. The ethics of the commercial 
newspaper has not been sanctioned by 
Omitting this type 
of news, it is questionable how much 
news is available. Omitting the same 
type again, it is a question again how 


dog, that is news.” 


the public school. 
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large an American city could be before 
there were a real need for a daily or 
weekly newspaper. It has also been 
suggested ‘that because of the techni- 
cal nature of news reporting, news- 
papers should be published only by 
classes in journalism. Here again the 
essential element of student participa- 
tion is lost, and the school becomes a 
laboratory for a select and limited 
group who may at some ‘time during the 
year acquire enough technical knowl- 
edge to warrant such a publication. Un- 
til such time, however, certain needs of 
the institution must go unsupplied. 

Seldom can a junior or senior high 
school justify the appearance of a mag- 
azine for the English department alone. 
A study of the percent of participation 
in these publications, reveals the fact 
that they are the output of a closed 
club of older and more serious students 
who write for and read them. 

Somewhere should serious recogni- 
tion be granted creative work, but to 
attempt to fill a magazine at stated in- 
tervals with poems and stories that 
savor of imitations and offer glory for 
charlatanism is at least a “grievous 
fault”. 

Fortunately, few of the junior high 
schools have started the year book. The 
expense of this is too great for the or- 
dinary city junior high school. Again, 
the imposing book that comes out in 
June has to be in the hands of the print_ 
er about the first of April. It is appar- 
ent that the most important three 
months of school are neglected as to 
matters of record, student activities 
and graduation. The merchants feel 
that the advertising is a matter of do- 
nation, and in many cases are not se- 
cured with the proverbial cheer that 
accompanies the usual receipt of dona- 
tions. 


The handbook is of doubtful value 
and little use to students in any other 
than the largest schools, and fails as a 
means of student participation. The 
newspaper comes out 'too often to serve 
any real need of the student body, and 
when edited by a journalist class is not 
justifiable as a medium of student ex- 
pression. 

The magazine—a child of the Eng- 
lish department—combines al] of the 
limitations of the other forms and adds 
to itself the opprobrium that goes with 
arrogance. 

There should be a junior high school 
publication that meets the need of the 
sponsoring institution. Its purpose 
must be to reflect the whole life of the 
school. Athletics and English are but 
two of the many activities that go to 
round out the program of youth. To 
raise the morale of the school, to act as 
a booster medium for the worthwhile 
activities, to maintain and foster the 
best school policies, to serve as a means 
of records and publicity, and to give 
due consideration to the important days 
of graduation, these are the needs that 
such an organ must fill. 

Such a publication must be a com- 
promise of the four special types. It 
must serve the need as it arises, it is 
a house organ, and will be under the 
direction of the school, regardless of 
commercial standards of newspapers, or 
magazines. It must reflect a balanced 
life of the school as present members, 
practical as well as creative arts. It 
should be published around an editing 
nucleus by each of the classes in the 
school—the producer is often more im- 
portant than the consumer. Ten or 
twenty such issues during a year will 
come nearer to a goal of usefulness 
than has been achieved by many more 
ambitious schemes. 
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GENERAL LANGUAGE AND THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


FREDERICK S. SPURR, CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO 


In the 
is not a clearly defined term. 


first place, general language 
There is 
a wide divergence among different ac- 
tual and suggested courses bearing that 
designation. To some, it apparently 
means a course in English etymology, 
to others an introductory course in one 
or more foreign languages, and to still 
historical course in the de- 
velopment of language and civilization. 


others, an 


In this chaotic situation, we 


k some analogy in other 
general courses. One of the teachers 


» -= } . r ‘ - 
who helped create the new St. Louis 


mathematics curriculum recently) 


ed, with due quoting of authorities, 


that introductory work in mathematics 
should be a blend of the simple and im- 
portant mathematical taken 
Likewise, 
science is not, properly speak- 
ing, a course in botany or 


concepts 


from the various branches. 
genera! 
zoology or 
physiology, but, as its name implied,— 
a course in general scientific informa- 
tion. 

If this be true, is it not reasonable 
to suppose that general language should 
be not a course in French, German, Lat- 
Spanish, or yet in English ety- 
he history of the devel- 
gen- 
uurse that should aim to give the 
fundamental that underlie 


languages in general and also such vo- 


olo ry, or in 
language, but a really 


principles 


cabulary as is common to different lan- 


guages? 


First, however, let us consider 
whether such a course would be suited 


to the aims and objectives of the Junior 


High School, and what, if anything, is 
already being done along this line. It 
is my impression that the commonly 
accepted aims of the Junior High 
School are: (1) Bridging the gap be- 
tween elementary and high school work, 
(2) Economy of time, (3) Keeping pu- 
pils in school, (4) Meeting individual 
needs through opportunities for explor- 
ation and self-discovery. 


N Ow, 


: . ; , 
junior nign scnool 


in order to bridge the gap, a 


course must be rela- 


tivel imple and must serve as an 
introduction to future courses. As for 
econo} of time, this, it seems to me, 


is to be effected in two ways: by sub- 
stituting work a little nearer the high 
school level in place of the traditional 
eighth grade reviews, and by so reduc- 
ing ‘the mortality that normally rapid 
progress may be made. Any language 
course would answer the first purpose 
for those who could pass it, but to an- 


swer the second purpose, the course 
must be comparatively simple. 

It is evident, moreover, that a course 
so difficult as to require one or more 
repititions on ‘the part of a consider- 

le number of those taking it would 

1 tender to eliminate many of 
we 

IS lung 

Now, according to Professor Ball, of 


San Antonio, who gave the course in 
he Junior High Schoo] at Washington 
summer, the im- 


University last most 
Junior High 


reason for the 


ot « . 
portant 


School 


is to provide instruction suited 
to individual differences. There is need, 
however, for exploration to lead to dis- 
covery of individual needs and capaci- 
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ties. A general language course should 
serve this purpose. 

Before attempting to say more spe- 
cifically what such a course might be, 
let us consider briefly what, if any- 
thing, is already being done. 

So far as I know, there are only two 
books that claim to present general 
language. One of these, by Leonard 
and Cox, is really an English text, and 
the other, by Bugbee, Clark and others, 
is a series of try-out courses in Latin, 
French, Spanish, and German. Prop- 
erly speaking, then, there is not at pres- 
ent any real general language _ text- 
book. 

Now as to what is being done in gen- 
eral, introductory, or  pre-language 
This last term is the one em- 
ployed in Oklahoma City. 
by Dorothy 


Language Journal” 


courses. 
In an article 
Snedaker in the “Modern 
for January, 1928, 


it is stated that pre-language courses 


have been found very helpful. As, how- 
ever, there are no texts, and as ne 
courses consist rely of nine weeks 
divid D n French and Spanish 

ith « rable time given to the 
realia, such as history, geography, folk- 
lore nging and drawing, it seems 


1 f..7 »l- ayn } »} 
doubtful work can be much 
attempted development of 


that this 
more than 
appreciation. 

have 
There is a report of this 


In Detroit, they claim to gen- 
eral language. 
by a pupil in grade eight A, published 
in the “Elementary School Journal” for 
December, 1925. Here, again, in spite 
of some general work in historical de- 
velopment, appreciation, etc., there is 
really no general language, but a study 
of three foreign languages as distinct 
units, together with further study of 
English. 

These courses in Oklahoma City and 
Detroit are similar to the try-out 


INTERNATIONAL 


LANGUAGE? 15 


courses given at Blewett in St. Louis. 
We do not find any general language, 
properly speaking, at all. What, then, 
should be ‘the nature of such a course? 


What about a course in Latin? 
Aside from the fact that such a course 
would not be really general, any more 
than a course in arithmetic would be 
general mathematics, let us consider 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
an introductory course in Lattin. There 
certain 
cases a positively correlation between 


have been studies showing in 


mastery of such a Latin course and sub- 
sequent success in French and Spanish. 
L. E. 


shown 


Cole, of Oberlin College, has 


this for 
enty cases, but admits that much of the 


nine hundred and sev- 


superiority proved in general. The 


American Classica] Language has triet 
Amer 1 Cl | Language | tried 


to show the Same for Latin 


superiority 


students in French, but with less suc- 


es Ches studies have been pub- 
) > ‘ | , . ‘* ryt 
lished in ecnool and society . The 
L1riTe¢ , ~ \ ) e t. t rv 
‘ ‘ 1 Lal 
yey 4 +} , 
Ll Oo not! oO » altrer- 
la r { (7,0) an. | , | ine 
Van Denburg, i! The Junior 


School Idea”, does say that Latin would 
seem to | » best introduction to for- 


adds that 


general lan- 
may have originated partly in 
that Latin 
ternational language. 


The idea of Latin as 
guage 
the fact was once the in- 
After all, if we 
have an introductory 


are to language 


course, would it not be best to choose 
an international language? As_ such, 
Spanish is advocated by J. C. Breckin- 
ridge, in “The Gift of One Common 
Tongue,” published in Bulletin 60 of 
the “Pan American Union”. His points 
are all well taken except that he thinks 


the adoption of Spanish would not 
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arouse national 
Spanish is less genera] than Latin. 


jealousy. Anyway, 

The world needs an _ international 
means of communication. As Doctor 
Henry D. Hubbard, Secretary of the 
United States Board of Standards, has 
said, “International language is as es- 
sential to the transportation of ideas 
as railroads and steamships to the 
transportation of things.” 

Now ‘there are at the present time 
two important international languages, 
Esperanto and Ido. In an article, “Es- 
peranto, New World Language,” in the 
“New York Times Current History” for 
September, 1925, Esperanto is advocat- 
ed in a modified form. Inasmuch as the 
author, J. D. Sayers, was President of 
the New York Esperanto Society, the 
fact that he does not advocate the or- 
iginal Esperanto of Doctor Zamenhof is 
an admission of its weakness. In Janu- 
ary, 1928, there appeared in “Educa- 
tion” an article on “The International 
Language” by Henry W. Hetzel, also 
advocating Esperanto, but showing no 
definite advantages for that language 
as compared to Ido, 

On the other hand, there are many 
advantages to be claimed for Ido. A 
comparison of parallel texts in the two 
international languages will probably 
convince one of ‘the greater perfection 
of Ido. This language is really a re- 
formed Esperanto, based largely on 
ideas approved by Doctor Zamenhof 
himself, As Professor Wilhelm Ost- 
wald, noted German scientist, says in 
his “Die Forderung des Tages,” al- 
though most Idists were originally Es- 
perantists, he does not believe a single 
Idist ever became an Esperantist. 

Other celebrated advocates of Ido are: 
Doctor Welvil Dewey, inventor of the 
Dewey decimal library system; Profes- 
sor Elihu Thomson, of the General 


Electric Company; Doctor H. L. Koop- 
man, librarian of Brown University, and 
Professor Otto Jespersen, philogist, 
of the University of Copenhagen. 


Now if Ido is the better language for 
international purposes, it seems to me 
that it is worth considering as the basis 
of our introductory language work, par- 
ticularly as from its very nature it is 
not only introductory but general lan- 
guage. From its study, one should 
learn the simple language concepts, and 
because its vocabulary is entirely made 
up of roots selected from the other lan- 
guages, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the mastery of a beginner’s Ido 
course would teach one a large number 
of Latin, German, French, Spanish, and 
other roots. At present, I am writing 
my thesis on this subject. 

What should be ‘the nature of such 
a course? The consensus of modern 
opinion unquestionably decides for 
reading. We might quote M. V. O’Shea, 
who concludes as a result of a study in 
the “Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 
16” that “the chief use to which our 
people can put foreign languages is to 
read them in the original for purposes . 
of research, travel, personal enjoyment, 
and the pursuit of business.” Other 
recent writers who feel the same way 
are Robert Herndon Fife and Peter 
Hagboldt, whose articles in the “Ger- 
man Quarterly” for January, 1928, cor- 
roborate Professor O’Shea’s_ conclu- 
sions, as do likewise the tentative ob- 
jectives recommended at the recent 
Modern Language Teachers’ convention 
at Louisville. It is, moreover, signifi- 
cant that the newer curriculums are 
stressing this phase of modern lan- 
guages. Our St. Louis curriculum par- 
ticularly emphasizes this, and large 
numbers of new reading texts have just 
been added. 
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For such a course, with abundant 
easy reading and a minimum of gram- 
matical explanations, the Ido language 
is particularly adapted. The few 
grammatical] rules can be presented 
partly as foot notes and partly as vo- 
cabulary, and would, I think, require 
practically no formal memorizing. 

In conclusion, it might be asked if 
such a course would be worth while in 
itself? Not to mention the value of 
international communication—for al- 
ready there are Idists all over the world 
with whom one may correspond—there 
is a literature in Ido which should stim- 
ulate and hold the pupil’s interest. 
There are books on Ido in at least the 
following languages: Chek, Danish, 
French, German, Spanish, Dutch, Ital- 
ian, Magyar, Russian, Swedish, and 
English. Horeover, the range of liter- 
ature includes such diverse works as: 
Freud and Bergson; works on Social- 
ism; works on Catholicism; Arabian ly- 
rics; Swedish folklore; Glacial Cos- 
mogony; Speeches in the First Assem. 
bly of the League of Nations; Robinson 


Crusoe; Puss in Boots; Dickens as a 
Stenographer; novels by De Maupas- 
sant; Schiller’s Monologue from “Wil- 
liam Tell”; Ostwald, “Organization of 
the World”; and Strauss, “Buddha and 
His Doctrine”. There is also an Inter- 
national Ido Radio Club, and I know of 
at least seventeen Ido magazines. 

It would seem, then, that a general 
language course should be what its 
name implies, and that such an offer- 
ing would be clearly in accord with jun- 
ior high school objectives. At present, 
as we have seen, there is no textbook 


and no course in genera) language, 
properly speaking. A course in Ido 
would, however, be really a general 


course. Moreover, Ido is the better of 
the two leading international languages, 
and to teach it in school would be a big 
help to the international] language idea. 
Such a course would in all probability 
be valuable as general exploratory and 
introductory language work, and could 
be made worth while in itself by abund- 
ant supplementary reading of vital cur- 
rent literature. 








GUIDANCE AS A FUNCTION OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


V. M. HARDIN, PRINCIPAL REED JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, MO 


As the junior high school—a purely 
American institution, and one which is 
untrammeled by tradition—is fast be- 
coming an accepted part of our school 
system, it has naturally acquired a vo- 
cabulary peculiarly its own. There is 
one word in this particular vocabulary 
which is exceedingly significant, and 
that word is guidance. All junior high 
schools of any importance have a pro- 
gram of guidance, the breadth and 
depth of which is dependent upon two 
things. First is the teaching load, and 
second is the vision of those who are 
responsible for the program. Thomas- 
Tindal and Myers, in their book, “Jun- 





ior High Schoo] Life,” say that the jun- 
ior high school which does not include 
guidance in its program is either stunt- 
ed in its growth or has no excuse for 
existence. 

Before we proceed too far, let us de- 
fine what we mean by the term. Miss 
Blake says that guidance is helping stu- 
dents make progress in their education- 
Thomas-Tin- 
dal and Myers say that guidance is a 
conscious attempt to direct the activi- 
ties of the child ‘toward worthy object- 
ives. Another authority says that 
guidance is the earnest and purposeful 


al and vocational careers. 
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attempt to direct the activities of the 
child in such a way ‘that he will profit 
most from being directed. We see from 
these definitions that two notions are 
involved. One of which is, directed ac- 
tivities, and the other is, worthy ob- 
jectives. 

Let us ask the question, What is the 
necessity for a program of guidance? 
Unless we as administrators can an- 
swer this question satisfactorily, we 
will find it difficult to convince our 
teachers that we are inviting them to 
participate in a very worthy activity. 
Herbert Hoover, in one of his splendid 
addresses, said: “As a race we produce 
from generation to generation a large 
number of those who possess the moral 
and intellectual qualities for the intel- 
lectual and moral inspiration of others. 
We lose a large part of these because 
we fail to find them, to train them and 
to inspire them to effort.” From this 
great social engineer’s view point, guid- 
ance is necessary for the sake of human 
conservation. You are familiar with 
this statement—the point of view of 
the elementary school is the mass. The 
point of view of the senior high school 
is the group. While the point of view 
of ‘the junior high school is the indi- 
vidual. The purpose of this new unit 
of the school system is to help each 
individual find himself and get his bear- 
ings so that he will fit as naturally as 
possible into the particular group for 
which he is best suited. The carrying 
out of this function implies guidance in 
its fullest meaning. 

In the next place, when the child 
comes to the junior high school] he is 
confronted with the problem of select- 
ing certain subjects. Unless he is guid- 
ed properly, he will flounder around and 
be very poorly prepared to face the is- 
sue of the senior high school. There- 


fore, guidance is necessary if we would 
save him from chaos. 

What kind of guidance is needed? In 
the first place, curriculum guidance is 
needed. It was mentioned before that 
students were confronted with the 
privilege of electing certain courses. If 
left alone, they are likely to choose 
unwisely. ‘They need information as to 
the aims, purposes and nature of the 
subjects under consideration, so ‘that 
they may avoid later difficulties. Fur- 
thermore, every junior high school 
must face the problem of the superior 
child. What shall the school do with 
him? Some say, “promote him”. That 
is easy to do from a mechanical view- 
point, but the case deserves more con- 
sideration than that. This fortunate 
individual has a right not only to ad- 
vance vertically, but to explore and en- 
large his vision, and not merely be con- 
tent with the minimum essentials. 

Again, some students, because of late 
entrance, change of schools and illness, 
need definite remedial work, and this 
implies guidance. 

In the second place, vocational guid- 
ance is needed. A great deal of quack- 
ery has been practiced under the guise 
of having discovered a famous recipe 
which will solve all the vocational diffi- 
culties for any individual. We cannot 
select clerks, bookkeepers, lawyers and 
what-not out of the mass, nor is that 
our business. Our business is to help 
the student select his vocation and make 
preparation for it. How necessary is 
this? In a certain city, there is a dish 
washer’s union made up of seven hun- 
dred members, one hundred of whom 
are college graduates. One of the col- 
lege men said that they had no particu- 
lar guidance when in high school nor 
in college. Consequently, when they 
graduated, they were not particularly 
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fitted for any vocation. They tried one 
job after another and failed. As a re- 
sult, they were reduced to the job of 
a dish washer. 

A certain individual of the writer’s 
acquaintance holds a doctor’s degree 
from one of our largest universities, yet 
he has never held a teaching position 
longer than one year in any institu- 
tion. He has drifted so long till his 
very record in a short time will prevent 
his securing a position. Surely, if he 
had had some definite guidance he 
would be rendering a large service both 
to himself and to society. 

Health and mora! guidance need the 
same emphasis as the other two phases 
which we have discussed, but time will 
not permit us to continue. 

What are the qualifications that 
those who are responsible for the pro- 
gram of guidance should have? In the 
first place, they must have that degree 
and quality of training which will pe- 
culiarly fit them for the work. In the 
next place, they must have a vision of 
the work to be attempted. Without vi- 
sion little of worth while value wil! be 
accomplished. Finally, they must have 
a real desire to help students. Lack 
of sincerity will defeat the very end 
in view. 

I think you are entitled to know what 
we are doing in Springfield along the 
line of guidance. It is one thing to 
talk about the virtues of a program but 
quite another thing to put the program 
into action. Please do not misunder- 
stand me to say that our program of 
guidance is ideal—far from it. We are 
wrestling with the problem, and hunt- 
ing for a happy solution. 

In the first place, the principal and 
two teachers constitute what is known 
as the guidance committee. This com- 
mittee provides the guidance programs 


from time to time, and offers help to 
the individual teachers in modifying 
the program to meet the particular con- 
ditions of the home room. 

In the next place, the home room 
teachers are responsible for putting the 
program into effect in their respective 
rooms. A guidance period is set aside 
on Tuesday of each week. No other 
activity is permitted to be carried on 
at this special period. The teacher is 
not disturbed in any way. The pupils 
and teachers work out a variety of 
methods for carrying out their work on 
the pupil-participation basis. We at- 
tack the problem in this way because 
we feel that if guidance is the keystone 
of the junior high school, we must have 
a definite time and a specific plan of 
action. 

Here is a list of topics which have 
been discussed by the students: Budg- 
eting One’s Time; Know Your School; 
Should One Go to Senior High School?; 
Blind Alley Jobs; My Vocation; Health 
and Its Profits. 

At this same period on Mondays and 
Thursdays the boys go on the yard and 
engage in a series of games that in- 
volve large numbers. We are fortunate 
in having an undeveloped park nearby. 
The girls go to this park and follow the 
same procedure as the boys. In this 
way we are able to have a large number 
of students participating in worth while 
activities. Wednesday is club day. All 
clubs are on a voluntary basis, and man- 
aged by the pupils under direction of 
the sponsors. Our aim has been, not 
a large number of clubs with little ac- 
tivity, but a few clubs thoroughly alive 
and serving their true purpose. On 
Friday we have our assembly. Prac- 
tically all of our programs are given by 
the students. Unless there is a special 
reason for calling in a speaker, we use 
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students only, as we feel that they are 
the ones who need the training and ex- 
perience which come from participating 
in this activity. 

Pupils are permitted to go to their 
teachers during certain hours for spe- 
cial help and counsel. We encourage 
them to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity for the sake of overcoming dif- 
ficulties and for securing needed ad- 
vice. 

In addition to all of this, we have 
conducted a citizenship program on a 
modified plan of the Boy Scout idea. All 
students are measured according to a 
citizenship standard which we have 
adopted. Those who measure up to 
85 are permitted to wear a white but- 
ton for four weeks. At the end of four 
weeks the same process is gone 
through, and those who measure up to 


90 are given a red button. At the end 
of another four weeks the process is 
repeated, but the wearer of a blue but- 
ton must measure up to 95. We let 
them alone for six weeks and remeas- 
ure. Those who come up to approxi- 
mately 100 become members of the hon- 
or society. In this way, we are striv- 
ing to stimulate thinking along the 
lines of good citizenship. This briefly 
and inadequately describes our plan of 
guidance. 

In conclusion, let me state that the 
idea underlying this program of guid- 
ance is to turn out of our schools citi- 
zens who are trained to take an intel- 
ligent part in a self governing society, 
able to carry their proper share of the 
common economic load, and capable of 
employing their leisure time in activi- 
ties socially and individually rewarding. 








THE FUNCTION OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
UNIT 


DAVID H. NICHOLSON, PRINCIPAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, FLAT RIVER, MO. 


The junior high school is a part of 
the nation-wide movement for the re- 
organization of secondary education. 
Like almost every change in American 
education, this movement has been one 
of very slow growth, but following the 
light of past experience, it has persist- 
ed in its clamoring for recognition un- 
til educators everywhere have received 
it as a necessary new unit in the new 
educational system. Its coming has 
most vigorously disturbed both the ele- 
mentary and the secondary institutions, 
and is threatening to jar the quietude 
of our whole educational organization, 
made sacred by tradition. Such an un- 
usual movement challenges our atten- 
tion. 

The junior high schoo] covers a very 
vital period in the life of the child, and 
a most vital time in his educational ex- 


perience. It marks the close of that 
era of development in which he has 
been gaining control of the more sim- 
ple processes, acquiring common know- 
ledge and appreciation essential in the 
life of every individual. The junior 
high school takes the child in the 7th, 
8th, and 9th years of his school life; 
the 12th, the 13th, and 14th years of 
his natural life, the adolescent age, the 
period of rapid physical, mental, and 
moral change, the time of awakenings 
when the individual seems to be neith- 
er child nor man, but a strange, often 
dissatisfied being, full to overflowing 
with unbounded energy, which, undi- 
rected, wastes itself, but directed, 


starts him upward into a life of happy 
usefulness. 

Experience tells us that we cannot 
safely assume that the child leaves the 
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sixth grade thoroughly equipped with 
the common skills and knowledge so 
necessary for his continued education 
and proper development in life. Drill 
and training in the fundamentals must 
continue in the junior high school to a 
gradually lessening degree. 

However, the junior high school is 
primarily a field of exploration. By 
means of exploratory work and system- 
atic testing of pupils’ interests, apti- 
tudes, and capacities, the junior high 
school should discover the individual’s 
chief needs, immediate and future, and 
within a reasonable degree should seek 
to satisfy, or prepare the individual so 
that he may satisfy these needs. 

In every part of the country has been 
felt the need for the re-organization of 
curricula. Great changes have taken 
place in courses of study, especially in 
subject matter. Honest, conscientious 
teachers are giving their subject ma- 
teria] the test of social] need. However, 
vast numbers are still teaching text 
books almost unheedful of their pupils. 
Beyond question there is a crying need 
for curriculum revision in the 7th, 8th 
and 9th grades, but before this trans- 
formation can come in current practice, 
there must be made a careful analysis 
of the needs of this civilization. Inde- 
pendent of the school, the home and the 
community offer only an_ incidental 
training. The schools must take the re- 
sponsibility. No educator can truth- 
fully say that the schools are meeting 
and satisfying this obligation fully to- 
day. We are compelled to admit that 
the products of the educational insti- 
tutions are frequently woefully in need 
of education which the world has to 
supply. 

In a re-arranged program of studies, 
the least that we can do is to plan for 
the majority of the pupils. But the 


junior high schoo] should not stop at 
planning a program for the majority of 
its members. The elementary program 
is necessarily for the mass education; 
the senior high school for the group, 
but the junior high schoo] is essentially 
individual in the planning of programs 
and to a great extent in method of in- 
struction. So far as possible, every 
subject should be organized so that it 
would be valuable to the extent that it 
may be pursued. What to teach to the 
child who may quit school next week 
is the question often unanswered. 

The horizon of the child must be ex- 
tended by revealing to him the possi- 
bilities in such major fields of learning 
as the social sciences, physical sciences, 
literature, mathematics, household arts , 
and fine and applied arts, and arouse 
industrial and commercial interests, 

Interests are very worthwhile—they 
shape personality; they give life, full- 
ness and completeness. They are spurs 
to higher education. It is the business 
of the junior high school to arouse de- 
sirable interests through the presen- 
tation of a variety of experiences. Be- 
fore many leave the school, show them 
the possibilities of continued education. 
Brief excursions should be conducted 
through the important parts of the ma- 
jor subjects of the curriculum, permit- 
ting the pupil to gain some accurate 
information and revealing relationships 
existing among subjects and their im- 
portance in life. Discover new subject 
matter, new short courses of explora- 
tion in hitherto untouched fields of life 
itself. All this to find and broaden the 
pupil and may it rid our schools of the 
present wasteful trial and error meth- 
od, liberate the senior high school and 
college student from the curriculum 
maze in which he now blindly wanders, 


searching for the unknown quantity he 
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pleases to call an education. 

With environmental enrichment must 
come the actual selection and the start- 
ing of each pupil’s career along the 
lines he, the school, and his parents se- 
lect as suitable and likely to be of the 
most benefit to the individual and to 
society. This particular aim of the 
junior high school seems to be most 
questioned of all, but to me it is the 
ultimate purpose of this educational re- 
organization. Critics say that we 
can’t discover the individual, vocation- 
ally speaking, at this early age, and 
that only a superficial smattering of 
information will be received. To an 
extent this may be true, but the right 
pathway can never be found without 
looking for it, and for the very young 
there is much to be learned from the 
looking. At least, it is better than 
wearing blinders to avoid seeing—some 
of the traditional subject matter almost 
resembles this. So far as the “smat- 
tering education” is concerned, that de- 
pends upon the wise selection of study 
material and its presentation—a co- 
responsibility for teachers and admin- 
istrators. 

Before the function of the junior high 
school can be realized, there must come 
in America, particularly in _ rural 
America, a complete change in the pub- 
lic attitude toward the schools. Mem- 
bers of the teaching profession must 
face squarely their responsibility as 
educators; they must discover the 
needs of this modern day, and then go 
out to educate the public in the re- 
arrangement of the school to answer 
these needs. 

As an illustration of the ill-informed 
public, there is the typical board of ed- 
ucation in the smaller towns of this 
state. The schoo] trustee, too often un- 
aware of the trend of modern educa- 
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tion, and basking in his ignorance, feeds 
himself with pride for an impoverished, 
antiquated school system, struggling to 
serve twentieth century youth. Other 
people, particularly business men, rec- 
ognize that there is need for change, 
that the school product is not entirely 
satisfactory, but do not analyze the sit- 
uation sufficiently to locate the trouble. 
However, we must not be critical with 
the public; we, who would cast the first 
stone, must look to our own responsi- 
bility—the education of our community 
regarding the best in educational 
thought. 

Before the junior high school can 
really succeed, the elementary school 
must be thoroughly reorganized to co- 
ordinate with the junior high school 
and other educational units. In actual 
practice, the average American school 
system is suffering from “top-heavi- 
ness”. I do not mean that the top is 
too good, but the foundation is too 
weak. Great progress has been made 
in the elimination of unnecessary sub- 
ject matter and of inserting new ma- 
terial in the elementary curriculum, but 
this transformation is unfortunately 
not uniform throughout the country. 
This delay in the elementary depart- 
ment is now impeding progress in the 
junior high school. 

College entrance requirements are 
often cited as a restriction upon curric- 
ulum revision. 


part of the North Central Association | 


and the universities to consider only | 
senior high school work for college en- 
trance requirements is commendable. | 
However, entrance requirements are| 
becoming so liberal that there should|\ 
be very little interference with the pro- | 
gram of the real junior high school. 
In review, some general character- 
istics of a junior high school include a 
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relatively small number of subjects 
with broadened nature, departmental 
instruction, promotion by subject, 
broadening and finding courses devised 
by teachers in their specifi fields, 
periods of sufficient length to permit 
directed study; this means, an abolition 
of the old type of study hall. The new 
junior high schoo] provides for free use 
of the library as reference material, for 
vocational information and guidance 
with close co-operation of child, school 
and parent, for elective courses in the 
8th and 9th grades suitable to the in- 
dividual needs of the pupil; a separate 
building if possible where the junior 
high school can develop unhampered by 
other groups. In addition, the home 
room functioning on the community 
plan has been adopted, and where num- 
bers permit, a grouping together of pu- 
pils of approximately similar ability. 
Extra-curricular activities are super- 
vised, systematic health instruction 
given, and some system inaugurated 
for student self-control with every ele- 
ment of the system emphasizing char- 
acter development. 

Before we can go toward the realiza- 
tion of these ideals of the junior high 
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school there must be a strengthening 
of the teaching staff. The new junior 
high school demands teachers with 
breadth of vision and experience, en- 
thusiastically awake to the possibilities 
of their positions. There are many 
such teachers today, but how unre- 
warded they are! Never will the jun- 
ior high come into its own until the 
qualifications and salary of the junior 
high schoo] faculty member are equiva- 
lent to those in any other educational 
unit. Teachers are as a rule miserably 
under-paid, but why the unfair differ- 
entiation that may be even found be- 
tween junior and senior high schools? 
How can we expect vigorous, progres- 
sive members of the faculty to remain 
in the underpaid position of the junior 
high schoo] teacher? The facts re- 
vealed in the Missouri Directory are a 
shame to Missouri education. 

The junior high school pupil, full of 
life and energy, eager to learn, is the 
question. What shall be the answer? 
Let’s give the junior high school a fair 
show. Break the bonds of lethargy and 
dead tradition; build upon a new 
foundation a new school, whose shin- 
ing purpose shall ever be “Service”. 








CREATIVE ATHLETICS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


J. U. YOUNG, NORTHEAST JUNIOR HIGH, KANSAS CITY, MO 


There is no attempt made in this 
paper to present anything new or start- 
ling on the subject of School Athletics. 
Attention is called to a few well known 
ideas from the point of view of the 
junior high school. In recent days, 
much is being written and said about 
extra curricular activities, and much 
emphasis is being placed on this part of 
the school program as having great 
value in the plan of education. 

Physical activities have always been 
an important part of the education of 





the child. They date back to the very 
beginning, when each individual was 
taught to take care of himself. 


Progressive secondary schools every- 
where are endeavoring to adapt their 
educational programs intelligently so 
that all boys and girls of adolescent 
years may find some serious tasks that 
will engage their earnest and purpose- 
ful attention. The physical program 
offers a ready and satisfactory instru- 
ment toward this end in athletics, rec- 
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reation, playground and gymnasium ac- 
tivities. 

The junior high school inherits a 
great many customs and traditions from 
the four year high school. Prominent 
among its heirlooms has come down a 
physical program subservient to and 
dominated by the development of inter- 
schoo] athletics. Fortunately, the Jun- 
ior High School has studied and modi- 
fied its physical program to conform to 
its ideal of discovery and development 
of the individual till in the better 
schools of the country is to be found 
today a serious attempt to draw every 
boy and girl into a program of organ- 
ized athletic games. Smith in his book 
“The Junior High School” says: “The 
progress which Junior High Schools 
have made in this respect is one of the 
finest commentaries on the movement 
as a whole.” 

The gang instinct of early adolesc- 
ence expresses itself in an attraction 
toward group contests. With slight en- 
couragement it has been found that 
girls during the junior high school pe- 
riod manifest an enthusiasm for group 
games almost as marked as do boys. 
Recent developments of physical activ- 
ity programs of Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Girl Reserve, Girls’ Summer 
Camps, Y. W. C. A. and the like give 
evidence to the validity of this observa- 
tion. Girls have come to claim their 
share along with boys in the values of 
athletics—a few of which might be 
mentioned here: 

1. Physical Values. It was not by 
mere chance that the Committee on Re- 
organization of Secondary Education 
named health as its first cardinal prin- 
ciple. For the adult the objective of 
his physical program should be main- 
tenance rather than development. The 
adolescent, however, needs a vigorous 





recreational and developmental activity 
program. 

2. Recreational Values. A period of 
organized physical work during the 
school day gives the pupil a rest from 
things mental. He is invigorated and 
refreshed by the relief. He “lets 
loose,” has a good time, and comes 
back to his work refreshed in body and 
in mind. McKown in his book “Extra- 
curricular Activities,” suggests that if 
the school is to teach him to do better 
the desirable things he is going to do 
anyway, it should make some attempt 
to teach or interest him in such activi- 
ties as swimming, hiking, skating, ten- 
nis, and golf, instead of distinctive 
school days games of football, basket 
ball and base ball. He says the games 
taught and used for recreation should 
be those in which he will continue in his 
years of maturity. But as I see it, an 
appreciation of the value of recreation- 
al games and a love for organized play 
should be the objectives in an athletic 
program of a junior high school instead 
of training in special skill in any par- 
ticular sport with the idea that it will 
carry over into after life. Games must 
be used that make a special appeal to 
the age of the child we are handling. 
Otherwise his interest is hard to en- 
list. Adults are too apt to impose upon 
children adult ideals and adult games. 
Recreational games adapted to his age 
will develop in him such a love for sys- 
tematic play that when his time comes 
to grow older, he will do so gracefully, 
because he knows how to observe “the 
three L’s of health—keep limber, lov- 
ing and a little bit looney.” 

3. Educational Values. Besides 
physical and recreational values there 
are the mental and social training. 


Competitive games teach co-operation, 
subordination, leadership, followership, 
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self-control, coolness of temper, good 
sportsmanship. G. Stanley Hall says: 
“Play at its best is only a School of 
Ethics.” The expression is often 
heard, “Playing of games of socializing 
influences.” School athletics attracts 
the over-age retarded boy, motivates 
his school work and adds months or 
years to his schooling. The educational 
opportunities are present in athletics. 
The junior high school administrator 
and physical director may recognize 
and utilize them for the maximum 
number of boys and girls or they may 
bungle the job and criminally neglect 
the opportunities that lie in the finest 
instrument within their group for men- 
tal and social] training. 

Attitudes and habits of conduct un- 
der stress and excitement in strenuous 
social situations are vastly more im- 
portant items of training than many 
limes of school work that are given a 
great deal more time and thought than 
organized play and athletics. 

P. W. L. Cox in “Creative School Con- 
trol” suggests several problems of the 
principal and faculty in regard to school 
athletics. Three of his problems are 
selected and presented as being especial- 
ly pertinent to the Junior High situa- 
tion— 

1. How to get all pupils in the school 
to take a vigorous part in some 
phase of school athletics. 

How to control opportunities so 

that every normal pupil will have 

a chance to be successful enough 

to establish his self-confidence and 

arouse his enthusiasm. 

3. How to keep the School’s Athle- 
tics free from domination by cli- 
ques and yet allow for or even 
encourage the normal expression 
of friendships for or loyalty to 
group leaders. 


i) 


The question of increasing the num- 
ber of participants to include all of the 
pupils in the school resolves itself to 
a matter largely of planning. Given a 
principal who has caught the vision 
of the values of mass athletics and a 
physical director who believes that ath- 
ietics of the school are for the good of 
the children and not for the glory of 
the coach, and the problem is nine- 
tenths solved. A series of intra-school 
contests preceeding the picking of a 
squad to be trained for intra-school 
teams is a plan in common use. The 
teams representing the school in con- 
tests with other schools should be de- 
veloped as a sort of by-product of the 
inter-class games. Cox mentioned such 
a plan extensively worked out in the 
University of Chicago High School un- 
der the principalship of F. W. John- 
son. 

In Northeast Junior High, Kansas 
City, Missouri, we use with satisfactory 
success a plan of intra-mura] contests 
along with an efficiency test for the boys 
based on points earned in seven events; 
50 yards, 100 yards, high jump, broad 
jump, shot put or ball throw, chinning 
and swimming. For these contests the 
boys are divided into four weight 
groups, eighty pound, ninety-five pound, 
hundred-fifteen pound and unlimited. 
They compete with groups of their own 
weight in basket ball, playground ball, 
volley ball, track, swimming and box- 
ing. We believe we are providing just 
as ample a physical program for the girls 
of the school as for the boys. The pro 
gram carried out in the girls’ depart- 
men gives every girl an opportunity to 
enter into all phases of physical educa- 
tion work. Through intra-mura] games 
in soccer, volley ball, basket ball, and in- 
door baseball a fine spirit of rivalry is 
created, developing sportsmanship and 
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school spirit. Awards in girls’ athletics 
are put on a point basis. Two hundred- 
fifty points win a small “N’”’, 500 points 
a middle “N”. The ten highest point 
winners win a large “N”. Fifty points 
are given for making a team, 25 points 
for membership on a championship 
team, and 25 points for being chosen on 
the All-Star team. Posture tests are 
given early in the year. Twenty-five 
points are given for each point of im- 
provement in posture. One hundred 
points are possible in posture. Points 
are allowed in achieving certain stand- 
ards in swimming and in a group of 
track events, including relay, dash, bas- 
ketball throw for distance, broad jump 
and high jump. Points are also given 
for achieving first, second and third 
standards in the badge test events—25, 
50 and 100 points respectively. 

The control of opportunities in order 
to give every person the satisfaction of 
success is also largely a question of 
careful planning. The program of 
games must be varied and teams org- 
anized for boys and girls of different 
ages, sizes and stages of maturity, so 
that every normal pupil will find at ev- 
ery season of school year some form of 
activity in which he can be successful 
in comparison with those of his size 
and age. This kind of division is not 
necessary in every game, for instance, 
in indoor baseball it is only necessary 
that competing teams be evenly bal- 
anced. In other contests such as jump- 
ing or boxing the assortment into sizes 
is important. 

About thirteen years ago in Kansas 
City we worked out a scheme of class- 
ification of boys in the high schools for 
Spring Track Competition based on 
height, weight and age. The speaker 
was physical director at Central High 
School at the time and can testify from 
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experience that it is possible to work 
up and put out four complete teams 
with 125 to 135 boys to represent the 
school in a track meet. They were not 
as carefully trained as a single team of 
picked athletes would have been, but 
we had the satisfaction of knowing that 
practically every boy in the school had 
a part in the training preliminary to 
the final tryouts. A similar plan, some- 
what altered, is in use at the present 
time at both the senior and junior high 
schools in Kansas City. 

There is no reason why at each sea- 
son of the school year some active game 
could not be going on within the height- 
weight groups, rules worked out for 
winning of letters, standards of achieve- 
ment set up for each group in efficiency 
test events and a general all school pro- 
gram of athletic activities be in prog- 
ress all of the time. Careful, painstak- 
ing organization of athletic opportuni- 
ties gives every child in school a chance 
to achieve a small success in something. 
No more beautiful miracle of creation 
can be wrought than that of bringing 
a despairing, backward child into a tri- 
fling success. Important among the 
methods of controlling athletic oppor- 
tunities so that every pupil may be 
reached is the club activity program of 
the junior high school. A majority of 
the clubs are physical in nature. In of- 
fering a program of clubs to the pupils 
of the Northeast Junior High School 
this year we found that such clubs as 
Splashers, Hikers, Tumblers and other 
physical activity clubs found favor and 
are thriving clubs. On the other hand, 


clubs without the physical activity fea- 
ture filled more slowly or were dis- 
carded because they made no appeal. 
In the Kansas City High Schools and 
Junior High Schools the girls’ physical 
programs have been more carefully 
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worked out and more diligently followed 
that that of the boys. Perhaps the rea- 
son is that the directors are not train- 
ing teams for inter-school competition, 
and therefore can give more of their 
thought and effort to intra-mural pro- 
grams. 


The domination of school athletics by 
cliques is not as serious a problem in 
the junior high schools as in the senior 
high schools. The latter have their 
fraternities, literary societies, elective 
clubs and social] groups striving for 
supremacy, while in the junior high 
school loyalty to a Sunday School group 
or tendency for old ward school groups 
stick together may be noticed. These 
groupings may be used as a basis for a 
series of competitions early in the 
school year. Thus a desire for loyalty 
to the smaller group is given expression 
while the pupil is being introduced into 
the working plan of the larger group. 
New interest and loyalty to class, home 
room or school teams soon supplant the 
older loyalty and the pupil finds himself 
bound by new and more fascinating in- 
terests. 

Inter School Athletics in junior high 
must be kept among junior high schools 
to be satisfactory. Playing small high 
school teams as a substitute for junior 
high competition is dangerous. The 
age and experience of teams of even 
the smallest high school introduces the 
possibility of injury. My experience in 
two of the Kansas City Junior High 
Schools with playing games of football 
and basket ball with very small high 
schools and with private schools has 
convinced me that junior high inter 
school athletics should by all means be 
kept strictly among junior high teams. 
When rivalry between junior high 
schools is possible it is surprising how 
rapid the whole student body in the 
support of the school team develops 


wholesome school spirit. Spectator 
groups of junior high age respond 
much more rapidly to teaching of fair- 
ness and sportsmanship than at the 
Senior high age. As a creative instru- 
ment for development of school spirit, 
of the spirit of fairness and good 
sportsmanship there is nothing more 
useful than inter school athletics, 

The health, recreational and educa- 
tional values of mass athletics in the 
junior high schools have such large 
possibilities that no wide-awake pro- 
gressive junior high will fail to make 
use of it. 

McKown points out that the well 
known objections to school athletics 
center around over emphasis and poor 
organization and management. The 
danger in too extensive a program of in- 
ter schoo] athletics lies in the over em- 
phasis of athletics in the minds of the 
immature pupils of junior high age, 
and, thereby the “mechanics of educa- 
tion”. 

In closing I present a “Class Creed” 
worked out and used by L. L. Warren 
in his gymnasium classes in the North- 
east Junior High along with the “Ten 
Commandments of Sport”, illustrating 
the possibility of teaching incidental] to 
the athletics of the school. 

Class Creed 

“We pledge loyalty and support to 
our school, Principal, and teachers—to 
establish in our school a spirit which 
will influence other students of the 
school to make a resolution of a like 
nature, thus assuring a successful year 
for Northeast Junior High School.” 

1. We will show by word and action 
that we are glad to belong to 
Northeast High School. 

We will be attentive in the class 
room. 


bo 


3. We will be courteous and polite at 
all times, 
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4. We will promote a spirit of unity 
ang “team work” in all enter- 
prises. 

5. We will make the work as pleas- 
ant as possible for our teachers 
and principal. 

6. Our conduct out of sight of our 
teachers will not be different from 
our conduct in their presence. 

7. We will see that the name of our 
school shall not suffer from lack 
of sportsmanship on our part. 

8. We will back up our athletic team 
to the fullest extent—by our pres- 
ence at the contests, and by our 
encouragement. 

The Ten Commandments of Sports or 
The ode of a Good Sport,—a suggestion 
taken from the sport page of the New 
York “Evening Mail’. These are stud- 
ied through with the gymnasium class- 
es and posted where they may be read 
or the classes can be reminded of them 
as occasion demands. 


1. Thou shalt not quit. 

2. Thou shalt not have an alibi. 

3. Thou shalt not gloat over winning. 

4. Thou shalt not be a rotten loser. 

5. Thou shalt not take an unfair ad- 
vantage. 

6. Thou shalt not ask odds thou art 
unwilling to give. 

7. Thou shalt always be ready to 
give thine opponent the shade. 

8. Thou shalt not under estimate an 

opponent, nor over estimate thy- 
self. 

9. Remember that the game is the 
thing, and that he who thinketh 
otherwise is a mucker and no true 
sportsman. 

10. Honor the game thou playest, for 
he who playest the game straight 
and hard wins even when he loses. 
For when the last great Scorer 
comes to write against your name 
He writes not that you’ve won or 
lost, but how you played the game. 








ORGANIZING THE CURRICULU M FOR A MAXIMUM OF PUPIL 
SELF-DI RECTION 
M. E. Bruce, Principal East St. Louis, lilinois, Junior High School 


It would seem appropriate in this dis- 
cussion of the curriculum to give some 
reasons for organizing the work of the 
school for a maxirnum of pupil self- 
direction. If continuous education is 
to be an outcome of the school] experi- 
ence, then the school must set up and 
foster procedures that train pupils in 
ways of working independently on 
their own problems. Further, the ef- 
fectiveness of education is measured to- 
day by the creative product of the in- 
dividual. To go to the field of psy- 
chology for a reason, we find that de- 
sirable attitudes are more readily en- 
gendered in situations where the learn- 
er is free to plan, execute, and appraise 
his own efforts. This ideal is finding 
expression in teaching technique, and 
is no doubt responsible for most of the 


self-administering tests and learning 
exercises in general use today. Such 
statements that pupils do not know 
how to study, that they lack initiative, 
and that they do not know how to ap- 
ply what they have learned, call atten- 
tion to the failure of conventional teach- 
ing, and prepare one to accept new 
procedures that promise experiences 
that can be generalized into power to 
deal with new situations. From the 
teaching point of view, it is an attempt 
to create an active enthusiasm for the 
work of the school by breaking the 
lock-step method of instruction and 
substituting in its place a method of 
providing for individual differences of 
ability in rates of learning. Individu- 


alized instruction is founded on the 
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principle of self-direction. For the pro- 
cedure I am advocating, the ideal of 
self-direction is kept in the foreground 
as an energizing influence in develop- 
ing a “mind-set” for the work of the 
school, 

The curriculum that stands the test 
today should provide for a maximum 
of pupil self-directed activity, if the 
psychology of learning founded upon 
such principles as interest, satisfaction, 
purposeful activity, and other instinct- 
ive factors is to play a significant part 
in controlling the learning processes. 
The obligations of the curriculum- 
maker are not to get completely away 
from traditional practice, but rather to 
supply the new demands most effective- 
ly. An intelligent approach to the 
problem of curriculum construction 
would seem to require, first of all, that 
we try to clarify and formulate the so- 
cial ideals, of what Dewey calls the 
democratic movement, into teaching 
objectives. In this sense, the school 
must be patterned after real life, with 
such modifications as are necessary to 
achieve the outcomes stated in the 
teaching objectives. The second step 
of the problem is that of determining 
the learning activities that should en- 
gage the pupil in acquiring definite 
controls of subject matter. These two 
aspects of curriculum-making, the for- 
mulation of desirable objectives and the 
selection of learning activities which 
utilize significant subject matter, are so 
vitally tied up with teaching that the 
classroom teacher finds himself engag- 
ing in reconstructing the curriculum 
and ready to share the work of the 
wider problem of the curriculum spe- 
cialist. It is obvious that well-defined 
objectives and carefully selected learn- 
ing activities will produce purposeful! 
teaching for those who are serious 


about their work, and it is my opinion 
that the improvement of teaching in 
the junior high school is due in part, 
at least, to the enlistment of its teach- 
ers in a study of the new curriculum. 
Objectives and Learning Activities 

Two considerations appear for dis- 
cussion. First, logical arrangements of 
subject matter do not provide experi- 
ences for developing specific types of 
outcomes. Procedure values lie at the 
heart of curriculum-making if the child 
is to be related effectively to the ma- 
terials of instruction. The point of 
emphasis is that the curriculum is made 
up of “learning activities” in place of 
compiled lists of subject matter. The 
textbook materials of the self-directed 
school are simply building materials to 
be employed in a creative development. 
Second, acceptance of the principle that 
“abilities to be engendered” are the 
teaching goals of the school, adds to 
our problem the necessity of finding 
out what abilities are desirable. A 
number of workers in the field of cur- 
riculum construction have listed the 
particular abilities which our schools 
should seek to engender. For example, 
Bobbitt in his recent book, “How to 
Make a Curriculum”, lists a large num- 
ber of abilities as objectives for the 
various high schoo] subjects. Charters 
would have us analyze the many duties 
that adults now perform for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what abiliites are 
necessary for the satisfactory partici- 
pation in the affairs of life. Any analy- 
sis of human life shows a number of 
specific activities in which people en- 
gage. A further analysis discloses, be- 
sides the knowledges and sskills_ re- 
quired, the attitudes, ideals, and ap- 
preciations that men need to round out 
their education to the point of greatest 
social efficiency. The most satisfactory 
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way to arrive at a determination of 
the objectives, it appears, is through 
activity analysis of social] needs. At 
this point, we are confronted with two 
sets of teaching objectives, namely, the 
ultimate objective or general aim of 
the subject and the proximate objective 
or the specific controls of conduct to be 
acquired by the pupil. Let us go to 
the field of reading for an illustration. 
Take the aim, “To acquire the habit of 
reading as a leisure time activity” as 
an example of the ultimate objective. 
On the other hand, the aim “To in- 
crease the rate of reading’’, or “To ac- 
quire the ability to read rapidly and 
pick out the essential facts” belongs to 
the group of proximate objectives. 
Some confusion is certain to crowd in- 
to our thinking when we attempt to 
classify teaching objectives, but fortu- 
nately the success of the procedure I 
am advocating does not depend upon 
an exacting classification. One needs 
only to discriminate for the purpose of 
selecting learning activities. In the 
case of the first objective cited, the ac- 
tivity should center about the dominant 
interests of the pupil, and satisfy his 
instinctive nature. Stories of adven- 
ture, fighting, invention, and love are 
some of the types of literature that 
satisfy the adolescent and, therefore, 
are appropriate material to cultivate the 
reading habit. In the case of the sec- 
ond type of objective, the activity 
should make a demand upon the pupil’s 
acquired habits of reading by engag- 
ing his observation, challenging his 
judgment, and testing his facility at 
calling or recognizing words. The con- 
trols sought in this connection will be 
acquired by engaging in a pattern ac- 
tivity such as reading at the rate of 
300 words per minute and then report- 
ing on the important facts. 


Learning Activities Organized Into 
Contracts 

The chief concern of the self-directed 
schoo] centers around the learning ac- 
tivities which approximately free the 
pupil to teach himself. This instruc- 
tional material which engages the pu- 
pil in the learning activities is present- 
ed in pedagogical units for teaching 
purposes. These units may or may not 
correspond to the arrangements of the 
subject matter in the basic texts. The 
aim is to provide productive activity 
with materials sufficiently comprehen- 
sive, unified, and significant to produce 
a desirable outcome. The distinctive 
development has been the building of 
“Job Sheets” of the curriculum with 
the objectives and the accompanying 
learning activities arranged into an in- 
tegrating unit on four levels of diffi- 
culty. These “Job Sheets” are mime- 
ographed and given to the pupil. They 
give direction to his work by engaging 
him in appropriate learning activities. 
The creation of the “Job Sheet” is a 
simple matter. Determine first the 
teaching objectives, and then list the 
learning activities to accompany them. 
An illustration from a “Job Sheet” in 
arithmetic will give point to what I am 
saying. The illustration: Aim—To ac- 
quire a knowledge of the common 
“Commercial Paper” used in business 
transactions. 

1. Make a check payable to one of 
your classmates and show the in- 
dorsement that should be made 
if the check were used to pay 
the grocery bill. Illustrative ma- 
terial, pp. 96-98. 

Explain to the class the table on 

p. 93. 

3. Make out deposit slips for ex- 
amples 1 and 2, p. 98. 

4. Write a promissory note. 


, 


bo 


“CONTRACT” AND 


5. Solve problems 1-3-5 on p. 23. 

It is obvious that the text, open be- 
fore the teacher engaged in construct- 
ing a “Job Sheet,” will give direction 
to his planning and shape the content 
of the “Job Sheet” to be placed into 
the hands of the pupils. It is also ap- 
parent that texts will need to be sup- 
plemented if the teaching objectives 
have been carefully selected. 

This organization of instructional 
materials and the procedure of teaching 
are adaptation of the “Contract Plan” 
of instruction advocated by Prof. Miller 
of the University of Wisconsin. First 
of all, in such a scheme are the com- 
mon essentials of each subject unit 
which we regard as the minimum con- 
tract for The addi- 
tional contracts are an enrichment of 
the subject and demand progressively 
higher types of learning activities. To 
illustrate further the “Contract Plan,” 
we can do no better than to give Mr. 
Miller’s own illustration of “thinking” 
the contract. 


a passing grade. 


“In order to create the conception, it 
is well to start the ‘Contract Plan’... 
by drawing three concentric circles. 
The first essential principle to be 
gripped may be illustrated by resorting 
to Huxley’s suggestion. Throw a peb- 
ble into a pool and a wave goes out... 
The wave is likened unto a principle, 
a central idea that may go out disturb- 
ing individuals differently at different 
points in ever-widening circles. There 
is no upper limit . . . Out to the limits 
of the inner circle with a mastery we 
are saying a mark of ‘Fair,’ will be 
earned. Out to the limits of the second 
a mark of ‘Good,’ and out to the limits 
of the third circle a mark of ‘Excellent’ 
will be earned. There will be all sorts 
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of overlapping. These circles. will 
shade into each other . . It is important 
to note that at the center appears an 
idea, a dynamic principle, which be- 
comes the pulsating core of the entire 
contract on all three levels.” 

The differentiating element in the 
contract is “ability to do”. The pupil 
carries his own activity as far as he 
is able to go with mastery of some de- 
veloping principle. It should be the in- 
tention of the curriculum-maker of the 
Contract Method to provide real chal- 
lenges of different types of intellectual 
activity. Tne additional 
should be more than just “intellectual 
There should be demands 


contracts 


busy work”. 
for new knowledges, new organizations, 
and new evaluations. There must be 
enrichments for the pupil in working 
through the additional 
otherwise there will be too much time 
spent in ’ by pupils who 
do not need the additional practice. 


contracts or 


‘ 


‘overlearning’ 


Contracts Provide for Individual 
Differences 

The curriculum of the 
school is constructed for a teaching pro- 
surcharged with the of 
making provision for individual differ- 
ences of ability and securing essential 
mastery of something. The “Job Sheet” 
is a curriculum built for the pupil and 
not for the teacher. It solves the prob- 
lem of relating the pupil to the instruc- 
tional materials by providing for the 
different 


self-directed 


cedure idea 


rates of learning within a 
If the pupil can master 
only the work of the first 
then that amount of work becomes his 
“minimum essentials” (not the teach- 
er’s determination of the minimum es- 
sentials) of a comprehensive “Unit of 
Learning”. The entire unit of learn- 
ing stands as a challenge to effort and 
productive results; there is no need for 
the segregation of “ability groups” on 


class group. 


contract, 
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the basis of IQ’s and EQ’s, for no one 
can tell what possibilities of success lie 
just ahead for any adolescent “geared 
up” in a challenging environment. The 
plan does not contemplate the mastery 
of all four contracts by all the pupils. 
It does aim, however, to offer real chal- 
lenges to all pupils to work up to ca- 
pacity. The time element enters into 
the “Contract Plan” of learning as in 
other procedures by requiring pupils to 
complete a unit of work within a rea- 
sonable period of time, but it does not 
force them beyond their stride or abil- 
ity. The ideal of the plan would find 
the rapid learners completing the last 
contract at the same time the slow 
learners are completing the first con- 
tract. It is surprising how well teach- 
ers can approximate the ideal in plan- 
ning “Job Sheets”, 

The general effect upon the distri- 
bution of marks has been ‘that of plac- 
ing more pupils in the upper scholar- 
ship ranks. In the class groups where 
the grades conformed fairly closely to 
the normal curve of distribution before 
the Contract Plan was introduced, ap- 
proximately twice as many pupils have 
received the highest mark, or Excel- 
lent, for the quarter’s work. From a 
statistical study of the records we found 
that 70 per cent of the pupils made bet- 
ter grades under the Contract Plan of 
instruction. In some instances, the “In- 
ferior” pupils have become “Excellent” 
pupils. A desirable result is the ten- 
dency to eliminate failures. We can 
say with certainty that the number of 
failures has been reduced. To the per- 
son who is inclined to judge teaching 
statistically, we should make the upper 
contracts a little more difficult. 

A word at this point needs to be said 
concerning the “awakened interests’. 
Any “organized” group of adolescents 
will now and then show outcroppings 


of knowledge and find interest in pro- 
ductive forms of work not set up in 
the “Job Sheets”. It is the business of 
good teaching to incorporate these find- 
ings into curriculum materia] for en- 
gaging pupils in purposeful activities. 
Every experienced teacher knows how 
enthusiastic pupils become in carrying 
forward some self-initiated activity. It 
is the first intention of the self-directed 
school to challenge the creative im- 
pulses of boys and girls, and then stand 
by, directing of course here and there, 
as they proceed with the development 
of some self-initiated problem or proj- 
ect. An eighth grade class in English 
became interested recently in the life 
of Lincoln. A boy aroused the interest 
of the class by asking if he might tell 
about his visit to Lincoln’s tomb. This 
was not in the “Job Sheet,” but the 
motive grew out of the interest in Lin- 
coln’s birthday, which was to be ob- 
served on the following day. A free 
discussion on the life of Lincoln for 
about three minutes “energized” the 
group for the next day’s work. The 
teacher made no assignment. The 
class president announced that each 
pupil should present something the 
next day that would be of interest to 
the class. This seemed reasonable, and 
the teacher allowed it to stand as the 
assignment. All of the thirty-four pu- 
pils contributed something. Five boys 
were eager to recite the “Gettysburg 
Address” from memory; one _ boy 
brought a newspaper published the day 
following Lincoln’s assassination; sev- 
enteen brought pictorial illustrations 
from papers and magazines portraying 
some act of Lincoln’s; three gave short 
biographical sketches; two read copies 
of letters written by Lincoln; two read 
poems that immortalized his life, and 
two others read original poems. Surely 
no teacher would have assigned such a 
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lesson. The motive for expression was 
strong. The interest generated carried 
many of them farther than the class 
period. Many library books appeared 
as evidence of the “awakened interest”. 


It is obvious that many desirable ob- 
jectives might be realized by encourag- 
ing the self-directive spirit in the work 
of the school. Many poems, short 
stories, and dramatic sketches have 
been produced in the classes where the 
interest-leads have been the basis for 
productive work. Hughes Mearns, in 
his recent book, “Creative Youth”, gives 
an account of a five-year experiment in 
which there was no course of study; a 
challenging teaching environment stim- 
ulated the group to engage in productive 
work, much of which was of the cre- 
ative type. 


All subjects of the junior high school 
do not lend themselves so readily to the 
creative spirit as does English. There 
will be numerous occasions, however, in 
genera] science to allow a free hand in 
carrying further some investigation or 
applying some scientific principle in a 
creative way. It would be interesting 
to enumerate here the many things 
that pupils construct and bring to 
class. It gets to be a sort of contagion 
to make things when pupils are told 
it’s up to them to demonstrate a sci- 
entific principle. The social studies 
often lead the class or a good portion of 
it beyond the work of the “Job Sheet”. 
A rather extreme case to report is that 
of an eighth grade boy who read the 
whole of a college text on the “History 
of Education in the United States” and 
gave a creditable review of the book 
of the book before the class. The class 
project was the history of the develop- 
ment of education in the United States. 
In another situation after the same 
class had studied the World War, a boy 
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asked the class if he might use the post 
card projector in showing some war 
scenes. Permission of course was 
granted. This made others anxious to 
contribute something of a special na- 
ture. 

Just what they would contribute no 
one knew. Alfter some discussion a 
motion was made that each pupil bring 
to class some item of interest about the 
War. Since pupils were free to select 
their own contributions, most of them 
reported on topics they had read or read 
clippings from magazines and papers. 
One boy read an account of the opposi- 
tion to the War of the German Am- 
bassador to England; another read an 
editorial on Bismarck as the founder 
of the German Republic; still another 
told about “Hog Island’s” being the 
largest ship yard in the world in 1918; 
others told of the achievements of the 
“Rainbow” and “Sunset Divisions” and 
of a memorial shaft erected to the first 
three American soldiers to fall in bat- 
tle; a group of girls told of the wel- 
fare associations; and three boys closed 
the period by giving descriptions and 
accounts of the inventions of destruc- 
tion used in the War. 


It has been previously stated that a 
distinctive feature of the self-directed 
school is the “Job Sheet of the Curric- 
ulum”. It is the core of the subject 
matter and all teaching revolves around 
it. It is advisable to start the entire 
class on a new “Job Sheet” or “Unit of 
Learning” at the same time but no at- 
tempt is made to keep the pupils to- 
gether within the unit. There are no 
assignments in the usual sense. As 
long as a challenge remains ahead the 
pupils directs his own efforts in ways 
of mastering it. Advancement is made 
as mastery is acquired. The pupils are 
advised to budget their time in har- 
mony with their own rates of work. 
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In the matter of school marks, con- 
ventional ratings are assigned on the 
basis of the mastery of a “Unit of 
Learning”, that is, on the number of 
contracts mastered. The procedure is 
fairly simple. All pupils work out Con- 
tract I, but not in lock-step. When sat- 
isfactory mastery of the first contract 
is attained, a mark of “I” (Inferior) 
has been earned, the lowest of the four 
pass-marks in our rating scale. For 
continuing the work further and for 
the mastery of the second contract, a 
grades of “G” (Good) is assigned, and 
“S” (Superior) is earned for the mas- 
(Excellent) for the mastery of the 
tery of the third contract, and an “E” 
fourth contract. To these ratings may 
be added +’s and —’s to agree with the 
teacher’s impressions of the quality of 
the pupil’s work. 

Diagnostic Tests for Pupil 
Self-Appraisal 

Certain knowledges and skills in 

curriculum are needed by every pupil. 


+} 
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If the principle of self-direction is to 
have a conspicuous place in the learn- 
ing activities of the school, then there 
must be some means for the pupil to 
appraise his own achievements. What 
knowledges and skills should come out 
of the learning activities? ‘hese are 
the problems of every curriculum-mak- 
er but for the procedure I am advocat- 
ing the pupil must be able to check 


1 


the outcomes of his intellectual activi- 
ties in order that he may engage in 
remedial learning where mastery is 
lacking. In the learning activities set 
up in the “Job Sheets” the “end in 
view” is suggested for it puts before 
the mind the thing to be done. This 
is the pupil’s first clue to a discovery of 
mastery. It is a part of the “game” 
for the pupil to assume responsibility 
in judging his mastery. But some- 


thing more is needed. This additional 
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aspect of the curriculum for self-direc- 
tion takes the form of diagnostic tests. 
These will partake of the nature of ob- 
jective standardized tests. It is nec- 
essary that the tests be quite objective; 
there must be only one possible right 
answer. 

The multiple choice and completion 
tests are the types that are the most 
satisfactory as they have a higher diag- 
nostic value in determining the needs 
for remedial instruction. The use of 
the tests is simple. When a pupil an- 
nounces to the teacher that he has com- 
pleted a contract the teacher hands him 
a typewritten test and a blank sheet 
for writing the answers to the test. 
As soon as the test is completed the 
pupil is given the Key to the test, and 
he proceeds to score his own achieve- 
ment. If the right answers are not 
made to all the test exercises, the pu- 
pil discovers his weakness without be- 


ing told by noting his failure on the 


te reises; he then sets out to ac- 
quire the needed knowledges and skills. 
In most cases he will accomplish this 
without teacher guidance. As soon as 
he makes 100% on the diagnostic test 


he is allowed to take up the work of the 
next contract. Some suspicion may be 
lurking in your minds about the fellow 
who is disposed to cheat. In general 
such pupils soon learn from experience 
tl mastery depends upon performing 


lat 
completely all the learning-activities 
and checking themselves accurately on 
the self-scoring diagnostic tests since 
the mastery test that follows will de- 
termine their progress and fina] rating. 
The Recitation a Learning Period 
It was stated earlier in this discuss- 
ion that procedure values lie at the heart 
of curriculum-making. The class period 
in the school organized for a maximum 
of pupil self-direction becomes a learn- 
ing period in place of a reciting period. 
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RECITATION IS 
An illustration drawn from the observ- 
ation of a ninth grade class studying 
Community Civies will help to envis- 
age the class period. The chairman of 
the class asked, “What do you want to 
know?” A boy said that he did not 
understand the Federal Reserve Bank 
System. Several hands went up. The 
boy who stated that he did not under- 
stand the Federal Reserve Bank Sys- 
tem called upon a pupil to explain it. 
Others indicated that they were not 
satisfied with the explanation. Two 
other pupils contributed 


¥ 
teacner 


before the 
considered the explanation 
complete. Pupils are encouraged to 
llenge one another’s statements. 
They address their remarks to one an- 
ng experience is ap- 
In this par- 
ticular instance the class had engaged 
ian five min- 
utes. The teacher had played a small 
role up to this point. Everyone of the 
twenty-seven in the class next settled 
down to his particular task. Nine pu- 
pils engaged in taking the self-scoring 
diagnostic test on Contract I, three 
worked on the dagnostic test for Con- 
tract Il, eight engaged in the learning 
activities of Contract I, three With 
Contract II, and four were busy with 
the mastery tests of the entire unit. 


other. The socializ 


1 
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in discussion for less 


The teacher did not assign anyone to 
his task; each pupil engaged in what- 
ever was the “next step” for him. 


seriter Tr inle 
As soon as one activity was compiet- 


} 


ed another was started. There was 
freedom of movement on the part of 
tests, or the 
keys for scoring them, or in consulting 
he teacher about the work. A pupil 
might engage in three or four activi- 
ties during the class period. There 
might be some learning activity to com- 
plete which would take up the first part 
of the period; a diagnostic test might 


the pupils in going for thé 
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follow; some remedial work might be 
necessary, and finally a mastery test 
might complete the period. 

The teacher in this class period gave 
suggestions to those who wanted help. 

Some time was spent in observing the 
work habit. Often she questioned a 
pupil about his progress or added sug- 
gestions for bettering his work. When 
not engaged in helping pupils, the 
teacher scored test papers that had been 
left on her desk. During the class 
period seven pupils went to the teacher 
for help and brief conferences were held 
with three others that she suspected 
needed guidance. 

One more illustration will help in 

In l€ class period becomes a 

learning period by engaging in remedial 


le arnil o. A bov hi: d faile in the d ag- 


The problem was an exact type of the 
practice problems in the text for fac- 
oring a perfect square trinomial. As 
soon as the boy finished scoring his test 
took up immediately his test in algebra 
and turned to the practice problems in 
missed and engaged in solving several 
factoring. He found the type he had 
as his ‘next step” in a mastery of fac- 
toring. 

Pupil Reactions to the Procedure 

An attempt at appraisal of the pro- 
‘edure I am advocating seems to war- 
conclusions from the 


results obtained: (1) The ideal of self- 


. + +ho fall ; . 
rant the LoOllowlIng 


children 


direction appeais to adolescent 


and creates a more favorable attitude 
; “ar -.. } all y ‘ rt, 
toward the work of the school; (2) The 
experi nce of the pupil in dire eting his 
ao} Ad LAU i } wi Ail A Lilie biis 
own learning habits is the type of ex- 


perience that will always be needed in 
It would seem 


that the “identical elements” that con- 


meeting new situations. 


dition transfer are the elements of hab- 
its required for effective learning; (3) 
Adequate provision is made for individ- 
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ual differences. The Contract Plan con- 
templates educating up to capacity and 
in this respect is more desirable than 
the ability grouping plan which sets 
only a minimum contest without the 
lure of further achievement, The Con- 
‘tract Plan assures mastery of the “Com- 
mon essentials”, (4) The administra- 
tion of the plan is extremely simple. It 
is intended for the usual type of school 
organization with its schedule of class- 
es and heterogeneous groups; (5) Pu- 
pils like the plan. Such statements as 
“I’m learning more under this plan”, or 
“You have to get your work to pass”, 


or “You know exactly what you have 
to do to get a certain grade”, or “You 
know exactly what your weakness is 
when you take a diagnostic test and 
have a chance to learn the things you 
fail on before the examinations for 
grades are given”, show how pupils re- 
act to the procedure; (6) Failure is al- 
most eliminated and more pupils get 
on the Scholarship Honor Roll; (7) 
Teachers accept the Contract Plan as a 
workable solution of providing for in- 
dividual differences and declare it to be 
more effective than traditional proced- 
ures. 
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Baker Junior High School, Denver, Colorado 
(This Denver outline is given just as it is used by the advisers of boys and girls. It 


represents the ideal type of contribution for this publication. 


The length of the outlines 


seemed a hindrance at first, but the editor is convinced that the cases are worth double the 


space they occupy here.) 


DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Baker Junior High School 





GIRLS’ ADVISORY 
1928-1929 
To the girls of Baker Junior High 

School: 

We welcome those of you who were 
here last year and wish you all success 
in the present year. We hope you will 
strive even harder than you have in the 
past to build up Baker’s ideals and to 
live. up to the best that is in you. We 
hope that you will welcome the new 
girls in the school, both those who have 
recently moved into our district and 
those who have come to us as 7B’s from 
the elementary schools. Help these 
new girls to live up to the best in them 
for their own advancement and for the 
good of Baker. 

We welcome all the girls who are new 


to Baker. We want this school to be 
your school. We want you to enter 


into the activities of the school and 





° NS A 
make many friends. 


Last spring the girls of Baker made 
out a list of problems which girls face 
and which they would like to discuss in 
the girls’ advisory periods which occur 
once in two weeks. These problems 
have been prevared as “Case Studies” 
and will be presented to you for discus- 
sion. Each one of these cases is actual- 
ly true and has really occurred here in 
Baker. Of course, no names are men- 
tioned, and many of the girls who had 
these particular problems have left 
Baker; but the problems still remain. 
Each girl in Baker faces some one of 
these problems and we want you to 
have help in solving them. If your 
particular problem is not helped by gen- 
eral discussion, talk it over privately 
with your home room teacher or with 
the adviser. 

Remember, we are all working to- 
gether for your good and for the good 
of Baker and we need each others help. 

May this be your happiest and most 
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successful school year so far. Working 
together, we can make it that. 
Sincerely yours, 
MARY E. MORRIS, 
Principal. 
M. EUGENIA WALKER, 
Girls’ Adviser 
CASE I 
“A” attends junior high school. 
When she goes to class she whispers to 
the girl in front of her, “May I borrow 
a pencil? I lost mine in the hall.” The 
girl across the aisle hears this request, 
“Pst, may I borrow a piece of paper?” 
Then she turns around and says to the 
girl in back of her, “Move your book 
so I can see it; I left mine in my lock- 
er.” She borrows erasers, rulers, even 
lessons, 
Discussion Questions :— 
Should the persons whorn. “A” asks 
for material lend it to her? 
Are they helping her or harming her? 
How can she overcome this bad habit? 
How do we know this is a bad habit? 
What influence will it have on her 
class work? 
What influence does it have on the at- 
titude of her classmates toward her? 
CASE 2 
“B” is a girl whose father and moth- 
er both work. She goes home from 
school, does the housework, gets sup- 
per ready. Her father and mother are 
tired when they come home. The moth- 
er has a great deal of work to do, sew- 
ing and mending. There are no broth- 
ers and sisters. “B” wants to go to the 
show in the evening. If she doesn’t 
get to go she pouts, storms about, teas- 
es, and criticizes her parents. Often 
her parents let her go, partly because 
they think that she has been a helpful 
girl to do the work after she came home 
from school, and partly because there 
is peace and quiet after she leaves. “B” 
goes to the show three or more times a 
week. 
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Discussion Questions :— 

How many times a week may a girl 
go to a show without injury to her 
health, schoo] work, eyes and morals? 

If both father and mother have to 
work to keep the home, how much mon- 
ey can justifiably be spent on picture 
shows? 

What other uses could be made of the 
time spent in the show? 

To what other uses could the money 
be put? 

Does continual show-going show that 
the girl doesn’t have enough interests? 

What other interests could she have? 

If “B” makes the home atmosphere 
unpleasant when her requests are re- 
fused, is she being just to her parents? 

CASE 3 

“C” goes to the picture show alone 
at night. She often tells her mother 
that she is going over to “M’s” house, 
but instead she goes to the show. 
Discussion Questions :— 

Should “C” go to the show alone? 

What harm might come to her? 

How should she conduct herself in 
case she does by by herself? 

Should she tell her mother she is 
going one place and then go a different 
one? 

Is she square with herself and her 
family? 

Would it be better for “C” to talk 
over the question with her mother rath- 
er than have some neighbor tell the 
mother and then have the mother ques- 
tion her daughter? 

CASE 4 

“DPD” meets many new people but she 
has few old friends. Whenever a friend 
says that she likes a certain game, or 
likes to go to the mountains, or likes a 
certain person, “D” makes such re- 
marks as these: “I don’t see why you 
like to play tennis. Now I like croquet. 
It’s much more interesting!” “Why 
don’t you go to the park instead of to 
the mountains? I like the park much 
better.” “Oh, I guess she’s all right, 
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A typicai conversation ‘with “D” 
might be something like this: 

Friend: Oh I just love to see 
He is my favorite movie actor. 

“D”: What can you see in him? He 
bores me so that I can scarcely sit 
through the picture. If you liked 
I could understand it, for he is 
my favorite. 

Friend: Let’s walk down 
street, it’s so pretty and shady. 

“PD”: I don’t want to. Let’s walk 
down - street. 


Discussion Questions :— 

What does “D” do that isn’t pleas- 
ant? 

How can she overcome this bad hab- 
it? 

Do you think her friends could help 
her realize that she is inconsiderate? 
Should that help her? 

Should she go to the other extreme 
and never give an opinion of her own? 

CASE 5 

“E” is a girl who really likes to have 
friends and who likes to know a great 
many people; but instead of looking for 
the best in them and mentioning that 
when talking about them with other 
people she mentions the unpleasant 
things. Even her best friends are sev- 
erely criticised when they are absent. 
When she is with “F” she will tell her 
that “G” is so selfish, that she won’t 
play any of the games the other girls 
want her to. When she is with “G” 
she says, “F’” was at my house the 
other day and she said she didn’t like 
the way you combed your hair. She 
said that you and your sister didn’t get 
along very well.” 














Discussion Questions :— 

What other topics of conversation 
could “E” find? 

Will “E” have many friends if she 
continues to talk about all of them? 

How can she break herself of the 
habit? 


In what ways can her friends help 
her? 

CASE 6 

“F’’ was absent from school when 
the notebooks in class were 
handed in. When she returned the 
teacher asked for the notebook. “F” 
brought a notebook to Miss Blank to 
be graded. The notebook had “F’s 
name on it; but the teacher recognized 
the material and the writing as belong- 
ing to another girl. Miss Blank sent 
for the girl and asked for the notebook. 
The girl said, “I loaned it to “F” but 
I'll ask her for it and then bring it to 
you.” After a further investigation 
the teacher proved that “F” had hand- 
ed in a notebook that she had not done 
herself. At first “F” denied it; but 
finally said that she didn’t have time 
to do hers so she thought she would 
just hand in the one she borrowed. 
Discussion Questions :— 

Should “F” have handed in a note- 
book done by another person? What 
reasons have you for your answer? 

Should “F” be permitted to make up 
the work? 

What grade should the teacher give 
“F”’ in Citizenship? In Scholarship? 

Should the matter be reported to the 
home room teacher? To the home? To 
the principal? 

Since “F” had handed in the note- 
book she have admitted the deception 
at once when questioned by Miss Blank? 

CASE 7 

“G” is just entering a new school for 
the first time. The school is a larger 
one that she attended before. She has 
always lived in a small town in which 
she knew everyone. She knew almost 
all the children in the school and all in 
the Sunday School. In the new school 
she goes from one room to another; she 
has many different teachers; she has 
subjects to learn that were not taught 
in the school she previously attended; 
she knows no one in the Sunday School 
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class she will attend. “G” likes people, 
she enjoys having friends, she likes to 
walk to and fro from school with play- 
mates. She feels lost. All the faces 
are strange, even the streets and houses 
seem to jeer at her as she walks down 
the streets. All the other children 
seem to know each other, she knows 
no one. 

Discussion Questions :— 

If you were “G” how would you go 
about making friends? 

Were you ever in the same situation 
that “G” is? What did you do? 

If you were one of the “other chil- 
dren” would you try to help “G”? How? 
CASE 8 

“H” is sixteen years old. She is a 
nice looking girl, always clean and neat. 
She does her lessons well, recites when 
called on; but the teacher noticed one 
day that she was always alone. When 
questioned about it she was very retic- 
ent, but finally said that the children 
made fun of her because she was so tall 
and because she was too old for the 
grade. Her classmates hadn’t stopped 
to realize that she was in the 7B grade 
through no fault of her own. She was 
ill several years and couldn’t attend 
school. When she was able to attend 
her friends were in high school and she 
only in junior high. She just “hates’ 
school because the children make fun 
of her; but she thinks that when she 
gets to high school it won’t be so bad 
because there will be many other very 
tall girls there and she won’t be notice- 
able. 

Discussion Questions :— 

What attitude should children take 
toward “H”? 

What attitude should “H” take to- 
ward her classmates? 

Can “H” be made to realize that she 
is doing the strong thing by going to 
school and trying to get an education 
even if she is behind those with whom 
She started? 
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Can she be made to accept her tall- 
ness aS an advantage and be proud of 
it? 

CASE 9 

“IT” decided to play truant from 
school. She decided that if she were 
alone in it she would get too much 
blame if she were caught, and besides 
it would be more fun if she had a friend 
with her. One morning on the way to 
school she said to her friend, “J’’, ““Let’s 
go down town today instead of going to 
school.” At first “J” wouldn’t agree 
to it; but after much persuasion “I” 
convinced her that “no one would ever 
find it out and even if they did find it 
out they wouldn’t do an awful lot to 
us.” Both girls went down town, they 
went without lunch and spent their 
lunch money on a picture show. They 
reached home at the regular time, but 
their mothers had found out that they 
had not been in school. 

Discussion Questions :— 

Should “I’’ have used her influence 
over “J” in the way she did? 

Should “J” have gone with “I? 

What method would you take with 
the girls so that they would not repeat 
the offense? 

What was wrong about their playing 
truant? 


What was the influence on class- 
mates ? 
What was the influence on parents? 
CASE 10 


“J” was walking to school one morn- 
ing with her friend “I”. Before they 
reached the school house “I’”’ suggested 
that they play truant. “J” had never 
played truant. Her mother trusted her 
and thought that she could always do 
so. “J” did not really want to play 
truant. Even after she and “I” were 
on their way down town she wished 
that she had not yielded to temptation 
and that she had gone on to school. All 
day she kept thinking about school, 
about her classmates, and about her 
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mother. She really did not enjoy the 
day because she knew she had not 
done what was right. When she reached 
home her mother said, “Where have 
you been?” “J” wanted to tell her 
mother the truth, but she had promised 
“T” so she said, “At school”, and start- 
ed to go to her room. Her mother, who 
had been worried all afternoon because 
her daughter was not in school, called 
her back and had a serious talk with 
her. “J” really was glad that her 
mother had found out, but she didn’t 
know how ‘to act toward her or toward 
her classmates the next day. 
Discussion Questions :— 

How can “J” train herself so that 
she will be able to resist temptation ? 

What should she have told “I’’ when 
she was asked to play truant? 

Should she have tried to influence “T” 
to go to school instead of staying away 
herself? 

CASE 11 

“K” keeps her locker in an untidy 
condition. When she goes to class she 
has to hunt through a pile of books, tab- 
lets, boxes, old paper, rubbers, and ten- 
nis shoes in the bottom of her locker. 
She has no definite order in which she 
keeps her books. Many times she ar- 
rives in class with the wrong book. 
Sometimes there are so many things in 
her locker that they spill out on the 
floor. They become soiled, her tablets 
have the corners of the leaves bent 
and torn, her pencils roll under the 
locker, and her homework papers be- 
come misplaced. Her locker mate is 
usually in despair, for “K’” is so care- 
less that she often leaves no hook free 
for her partner’s coat, and quite often 
throws her books in the upper part of 
the locker. 

Discussion Questions :— 

How can a locker be kept in order? 

Is there any definite plan for putting 
belongings in a locker so that they can 
be found quickly? 
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What consideration should be shown 
a locker mate? 

How often should inspection of lock- 
ers be made? Who should inspect lock- 
ers? 

What effect does the untidy locker 
have on “K’s” school work? 

What effect may the untidy locker 
have on “K” herself? 

CASE 12 

“L” doesn’t like to go to bed. Every 
night she has to be reminded that bed- 
time has come. In response to her 
mother’s reminder she says, “Oh, I'll go 
in a minute.” The minute comes and 
goes and still “L” finds something to 
do. Her mother reminds her again. 
The same reply or one somewhat like it 
is given by “L”. This happens many 
times. Finally “L” and her mother 
both become cross. Often “L’s” father 
has to remind her also. By the time 
“L” finally goes to bed the entire fam- 
ily is worn out and no one feels very 
pleasant or happy. 

Discussion Questions :— 

How can this situation be avoided? 

Should “L’s” parents be entirely re- 
sponsible for getting “L” to bed? 

Should “L” have a definite bed time 


» 


and go to bed when that time comes? 

What effect may the conditions under 
which “L” is forced to go to bed have 
on the quality of her rest? 

Is a junior high school girl old en- 
ough to take the responsibility of going 
to bed at a certain time? 

At what time should a junior high 
school girl go to bed? 

CASE 13 

“M” was ill when she was a baby 
and as a result of that illness is quite 
lame. She cannot take part in the 
gatnes played by her classmates. Often 
she cannot keep up with them as they 
walk to school. She cannot dance or 
run. Some of her classmates are care- 
less. They often make fun of her and 
call her nicknames such as “Limpy,” 
“Slow poke,” “Hippy,” and others which 
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refer to her lameness. This often 
causes “M” a great deal of unhappiness 
even though she is able to hide it. She 
always tries to be cheerful. 

Discussion Questions :— 

Is it kind for boys and girls to call 
“M” nicknames which refer to her lame- 
ness? 

How should “M’s” 
her? 

Is it possible to consider a person 
apart from some physical handicap? 

Is “M” entitled ‘to friends even if she 
is lame? 

Can character make up for a physical 
draw back? 


classmates treat 


CASE 14 

Two girls were talking when “N” 
came up and said, “Have either of you 
a pencil? I forgot to get one at the 
store, and I just have to have one. [I'll 
give it back to you tomorrow.” 

One of the girls loaned her a pencil, 
I'll never 
see that again. “N” never returns any- 
thing she borrows of me.” 

Discussion Questions :— 
Should one be conscientious about re- 


sé 


then said to her companion, 


How do you feel about people who do 
not return books, paper, or pencils bor- 
rowed from you? 

If you have borrowed paper from a 


friend many times and have never paid 
it back is she justified in refusing to 
lend you more? 


CASE 15 

Whenever “O” comes in the door all 
the boys and girls look at her. She 
thinks, or likes to think, that they look 
at her with admiration, but what they 
really think is: “I don’t see why she 
uses so much ‘stuff’ on her face. She’d 
be a pretty girl if she’d leave that off.” 

The fact is that “O” uses too much 
rouge, lipstick, and powder—Instead of 
being proud of her lovely skin and try- 
ing to preserve it, she covers it up with 
a thick layer of cheap cosmetics. 


She has no mother and as a result 
she thinks too much of her own judg- 
ment about what is suitable for a girl 
of junior high school age. Her father 
works and leaves home in the morning 
before “O” is ready for school, so he 
does not know how she looks. 

She is making the wrong kind of 
friends and is attracting attention on 
the street. 

Discussion Questions :— 

Since “O” has no mother and her 
father does not take time to see how 
she paints her face, who can help her 
realize that she is wrong? 

Who can hi Ip her get a true idea of 
attractiveness? 

Why should she not 
cosmetics? 

What reason does your mother give 
you for asking you to use very little? 


use too many 


Is the school justified in forbidding 
sé 99 ar 66 ain ] 1] ” 1) 
() to appeal painted up during 
school hours? 


CASE 16 
While “P” was in the 


school she expected to go to a certain 


elementary 


junior high school to which all the pu- 
pils in that school went when they 
reached the 7B grade. The summer af- 
ter “P” finished the 6A grade her fam- 
ily moved into a diff rent school dis- 
trict. When she started to. school in 
the fall she found that she had to go 


to a different school. The school which 


she entered was housed in an old build- 
ing, the classrooms were not as mod- 


the school she had ex- 


ern as those of 
pected to attend. The building did not 


} 
’ 


have all the modern equipment the oth- 
er building had. 

—s Instead of 
finding out the splendid things that 
were being done in that school, instead 
of making numerous friends among the 
fine children who attended, instead of 
becoming acquainted with the teachers 
who were doing their utmost to make 


Was cross about it. 
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up for the drawbacks of the building it- 
self, instead of realizing that all build- 
ing in a city can’t be new, she found 
fault with the school all the time. She 
complained at home, she told her for- 
mer classmates all the drawbacks of the 
school, and was sullen in classes, refus- 
ing to take part in home room meetings 
and clubs. 

Discussion Questions :— 

Why should one be loyal to her 
school ? 

What harm is “P” doing herself by 
her attitude? 

How is “P” harming the school? 

CASE 17 

“Q” borrowed a book from a friend. 
When she returned it there were sev- 
eral grease spots on the cover, showing 
that it had been handled with soiled 
fingers. Several leaves had been folded 
over on the corners where she had 
marked the place when she stopped 
reading. A number of pencil scratches 
inside the front cover betrayed the fact 
that “Q” had left the book where her 
baby sister could reach it. The book 

had been given to her friend as a 
Christmas present by her aunt. When 
she saw the condition of the book when 
it was returned she felt sorry. She 
was a careful girl herself and liked to 
keep her belongings clean. She did not 
want to have her aunt think that she 
had been so careless with the book; but 
neither did she want to say, “I didn’t 
spoil the book,” for if she did she would 
have to place the blame on someone 
else. 

Discussion Questions :— 

Would you like to lend a book to “Q’”’? 

How should “Q” treat books when 
she borrows them? 

Would it be a good plan to put a cov- 
er on the book and make sure that her 
hands were clean before picking it up? 

Would the “Golden Rule” be a good 


one to follow in returning borrowed art- 
icles? 





CASE 18 

“R” went with her mother to the 
store to purchase a new dress. The 
dress was to be worn to school. “R” 
didn’t have many new dresses during 
the year and she knew that she would 
have to wear the dress a long time. 
Her mother wanted her to have a dress 
she would like, 
Discussion Questions :— 

What consideration should be made 
in selecting the dress? 

A domestic arts director gives the 
following points: 


1. Durability 

2. Suitability 

3. Becomingness 

4. Price 

5. Need of its purchase 


_ Do these cover all the points which 
in your opinion need ‘to be considered ? 

What materials would be suitable for 
a school dress? 

CASE 19 

“S” wrote a note to “T” and placed 
it on her desk during class. “T’” did 
not read it because she was interested 
in the lesson. After class “S” would 
not speak to “T” because the note had 
not been answered. There was nothing 
in the note that could not have been 
asked in the passing period between 
classes. “S” finally spoke to “T’; but 
it was to accuse her of not liking her 
and of being snobbish, just because she 
hadn’t answered a note that never 
should have been written. Both girls 
were unhappy several hours because of 
this little incident. Their class work 
suffered. “T’ could not recite once 
when called on by the teacher because 
just at that minute she had been won- 
dering whether she could “make-up” 
with “S”. “S” wrote another note. “T” 
answered it. Many notes were written 
and it became a custom to write notes 
to each other asking, “Where were you 
last night?” “Do you like English?” 
“Can you come over tonight?” and oth- 
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er questions on the same order. Grades 
dropped because time that should have 
been spent in study was spent in note 
writing. 

Discussion Questions :— 

Should these girls continue to write 
notes? 

What results have you known to come 
from note writing? 

Can a girl pay attention in class and 
be thinking of notes at the same time? 

Does note writing influence only the 
one who writes and the one who ans- 
wers ? 

CASE 20 

“UJ” has been told evil stories by 
some of her companions. These stories 
she knows are unclean and she does 
not want to think about them; but she 
does not seem ‘to be able to get them 
out of her thoughts. She thinks of 
them when she is trying to read, when 
she is trying to study, and even when 
she is at play. They bother her be- 
cause she does not want to have un- 
clean thoughts. 

Discussion Questions :— 

How can “U” get away from these 
unclean stories? 

How would you feel toward the per- 
son who told you evil stories? 

Do you think it would be a good plan 
for “U” to talk over the contents of 
these stories with her mother? 

How can “U” fill her mind with clean 
thoughts so there will be no room for 
the unclean? 

Do you know of any books that would 
help her? 

CASE 21 

“V” is a girl who has very few con- 
veniences at home. She is not clean. 
Her clothes are not always clean, es- 
pecially her underclothes, and her body 
is not clean. The odor from her body 
is offensive to the girls who sit near 
her. 

Discussion Questions :— 


To whom should the girls who notice 
the unpleasant odor when they are near 


“V” report the condition? 

Should they make “V” feel unhappy 
by making “faces” or by making un- 
kind remarks about her to each other 
in her hearing? 

How should “V” accept help offered 
by the teacher or adviser who discusses 
the matter with her? 

Should she admit frankly the reason 
for her uncleanliness ? 

Is a girl of junior high school age 
able to keep her own clothes clean if 
her mother is too busy? 

Should a girl of junior high school 
age take a bath at least twice a week 
if it is inconvenient and there is no 
bath tub? 

CASE 22 

“W” is often absent from school. She 
is never really sick, she just “doesn’t 
feel well” Usually she is able to go to 
the store or read a book, or perhaps 
help with the housework; but she just 
doesn’t feel like coming to school, Her 
mother is sympathetic and lets “W” 
stay home more often than she really 
thinks she should. When “W” goes to 
the doctor he says there is nothing 
wrong with her. 

Discussion Questions :— 

How can “W” change her attitude so 
that she will want to go to schoo] regu- 
larly ? 

If “W” went to school she would feel 
better by the time she reached school. 
How can she change her habits? 

Sometimes “W” stays up too late 
just because she wants to. Which is 
better for her, to stay up late and then 
not attend school the next day, or to go 
to bed a little earlier and feel fresh 
and bright the next morning? 

Should “W” give in to little indisposi- 
tions or should she forget about it when 
she feels a little indisposed? 

What effect will giving in to every 
little pain have on “W’s” general alti- 
tude toward life and living? 

CASE 23 

“X” needs school supplies in the way 
of tablets, pencils, a ruler and eraser. 
Her father has been out of work for a 
long time. The parents cannot afford 
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to give “X” the money to buy school 
supplies. She has to help with the 
work at home so that she has no time to 
wash dishes for her neighbors and earn 
money for supplies. She has not wast- 
ed what money she had. She has not 
spent money for candy or for picture 
shows. She is distressed for she knows 
that if she borrows from classmates she 
cannot pay them back. 

Discussion questions :— | 

To whom should “X” tell the difficul- 
ty which she faces? 

If she has done her best should she 
hesitate to go to the adviser with her 
needs ? 

Should “X” borrow supplies from her 
friends knowing that she cannot re- 
turn them? 

Should she go to class without sup- 
plies ? 


CASE 24 

“Yy” likes all of her studies but one. 
She studies her lessons, recites well. 
does all her home work on time and as 
a result gets good grades in all the sub- 
jects but one. That one she dislikes. 
She dreads going to class, she doesn’t 
study, she lets her written lessons go 
until they are a week or so late, she 
never volunteers to recite, and as a re- 
sult her grade is low. 
Discussion Questions :— 

How can “Y” learn to like the sub- 
ject she now dislikes? 

How can “Y” improve her grade? 

What effect would a different attitude 
have on “Y’s” grade in the subject? 

Do you think “Y” could get a good 
grade in this subject if she does in the 
others? 








BOYS’ ADVISORY 
1928-1929 ; 
of Baker Junior High 


To the boys 
School: 
We are glad to see so many boys 

back from last year. We hope that you 

had pleasant vacations and that this 
year will be the best year you have had 
in Baker. We are also glad to see so 
many 7B boys. We want you to make 
this your school, We hope that the 
older boys will help the new ones when- 
ever possible and all work together for 

a better Baker. 

During the first three weeks, Miss 
Walker and Mr. Bennet expect to meet 
all girls and boys in small groups. 
Thereafter, on alternate Mondays, each 
will have their advisory periods in their 
home rooms, and with the home room 
teachers. 

Case studies for the entire year have 
been prepared for use in these periods 
and are issued in this bulletin. Teach- 
ers should feel free to use this material 
either as it is, or with such additions 
as home room teachers consider advis- 


able. We should be glad to hear the re- 
sults of these case studies in character 
education. 
Sincerely yours, 
MARY E. MORRIS, 
Principal. 
A. T. BENNET, 
Boys’ Adviser. 


CASE 1 
“A” is in junior high school, He has 
one brother and one sister both young- 
er than himself in elementary school. 
The parents are both working wishing 
to make it possible for the children to 
complete high school. “A” is wasting 
his time in school, he plays in class, is 
frequently tardy, and sometimes truant. 
When out of school he is in bad com- 
pany, as his mother does not return 
until nearly meal time. 
Discussion Questions :— 
Do you consider that “A’s” parents 
are getting a “square deal”? 
What effect will “A’s” conduct have 
upon his brother and sister? 
In what ways could “A” 
mother and father? 


help his 
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Who is most concerned that “A” 
make good? 

What does it cost to send “A” to 
school ? 

Can “A’s” parents afford to have this 
money wasted? 

What type of company should “A” 
keep? 

CASE 2 

“B” is living with his mother who is 
working to support three children. She 
leaves home before seven each morn- 
ing and arrives home late in the even- 
ing. On Sundays she washes and 
mends for her family. “B”, however, 
takes no pride in his appearance, com- 
ing to school in his dirtiest clothes, re- 
gardless of the fact that his mother has 
provided him with clean, mended cloth- 
ing. His hands, face, and teeth are 
dirty and his hair is never brushed. 
Discussion questions :— 

Is “B” a good representative of his 
home? 

In what ways could “B” help his 
mother? 


How will outsiders judge “B’s” 
mother? 

Is this a true judgment? 
be? 


What effect will “B’s” conduct have 
upon the smaller children? 

What is the value of a good appear- 
ance? 

CASE 3 

“C” is president of his home room. 
He is competent and tries to do his best 
while in home room. He is well liked 
by the pupils and has a reasonable 
amount of influence among his asso- 
ciliates, There is another class in which 
“C” is not an officer. He thinks his re- 
sponsibility has ended and proceeds to 
disturb his neighbors by acting up. 
Several boys, seeing “C’s” conduct, be- 
have likewise. 
Discussion Questions :— 

Is “C” responsible in this class also? 


Should “C” followers imitate his con- 
duct? 


What should “C” do in this class? 

Is “C” a real representative of his 
home room? 

In what ways could “C” make a very 
useful citizen of Baker? 

Should “C” expect the same conduct 
from others when he is in charge? 

CASE 4 

“PD” is thirteen years old. He has a 
paper route from which he earns about 
$3.50 per week. He does not buy any 
of his clothes or books, but spends the 
entire amount. He smokes while wait- 
ing for his papers, going to and from 
school, and in the evening going to the 
show. He attends about five movies 
each week. 

Discussion Questions :— 

Is “D’s” conduct the best for his 
health? 

How many shows should he attend 
each week? 

To what better uses could “D” apply 
his money? 

Is smoking an expensive and harm- 
ful habit? 

Why should “D” save money of his 
money each week? 

CASE 5 

“E” has been excused from the room. 
Upon going to the basement he finds 
no one else there. He does not wish to 
return at once to class so amuses him- 
self by drawing and writing on the 
walls. Having wasted ten minutes, he 
returns to class. Often times, he re- 
peats this procedure three or four times 
per day. 

Discussion Questions :— 

Is “E” conducting himself as a good 
citizen? 

What is the effect of “E” drawing and 
writing on the walls? 

What should be the attitude of “E” 
toward the building? 

If “E” wastes thirty minutes per 
day, what percentage of his school time 
is he wasting? 

Is “E’s” conduct fair to the other 
pupils? 

If “E” carries this attitude into busi- 
ness, what will be the effect? 
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CASE 6 
“F” has been living within two blocks 
of the school. He has had a “home to 
lunch” form properly signed and re- 
turned and regularly goes home to 
lunch. Two months later the family 
move without notifying the office of 
the new address. It is too far to go 
home to lunch but “F” continues to 
leach each lunch period, spending his 
time in stores and over on Santa Fe. 
Discussion Questions :— 
Is “F” playing the game fair? 
What should he have done when the 
family moved? 
Why should his parents or the school 
know his whereabouts? 
Is “F” taking advantage of anyone? 
Do you think that “F” improves in 
his own estimation? 
CASE 7 
“G” is not troublesome in some of 
his classes. He does not like assembly 
and does not try to enjoy it. Instead 
he looks bored and tries to disturb his 
neighbors. In the home room program 
he refuses to take part. “G” is really 
talented and could easily give a good 
account of himself in a program. 
Discussion Questions :— 
Does “G” show the proper attitude 
toward the assembly? 
For whom are assemblies given? 
What traits are present in “G’s’’ per- 
sonality ? 
Are these traits an advantage? 
Is “G” the only one affected by his 
indifference? 
CASE 8 


The home room of which “H” is a 
member is heartily entering the sub- 
scription drive for the Baker Junior 
News. “H” is somewhat indifferent 
but finally agrees to bring his fifteen 
cents, which he can afford, the follow- 
ing morning. He is absent that morn- 
ing and the room needs only his sub- 
scription to make 100%. Two other 
boys donate the fifteen cents, one sup- 
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plying his lunch nickel for the purpose, 
in order that the room may be one hun- 
dred percent. 
Discussion Questions :— 

What is your opinion of the two boys 
mentioned? 

Which are the better citizens? 

How could “H” have avoided this sit- 
uation? 

Do the two boys 
spirit”? 

Which of the boys do you think felt 
better over the transaction? 

Which of the boys would you rather 

CASE 9 

The parents of “I” have given him 
fifteen cents for lunch. On the way to 
school “I” buys a package of gum, of 
which he immediately chews part. Dur- 
ing his first hour class “I” is asked to 
place his gum in the basket, which he 
does and immediately begins on another 
supply from the package. Upon seeing 
“T” chewing again, the teacher asks him 
to remain after school, which he re- 
fuses to do, saying that he must work. 
Discussion Questions :— 

Does “I” have the proper idea of citi- 
zenship? 

Is “I” right in refusing to remain af- 
ter school? 

Are “T’s” parents getting a square 
deal? 

How could all the trouble have been 
avoided? 

Do you believe that “I” was right- 
fully asked to remain after school? 

What principle is involved by repeat- 
ing the gum chewing? 

CASE 10 

“J’s” mother is working everyday to 
keep him in schoo] and consequently is 
away from home. When she leaves in 
the morning, “J” presumably, is going 
to school. This he does not do, but 
plays and loafs all day until nearly time 
for his mother to return from work. 
Then he hurries home and tells his 
mother that he has been ill all day. She 


show “school 
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sympathizes, writes his excuse and he 
returns to school the following day. 
This happens over a dozen times each 
semester. 
Discussion Questions :— 

In what ways is “J” wrong? 

What traits of character is “J” show- 
ing? 

How much of his school work is “J” 
missing ? 

Does “J’s” mother trust him? 

Does “J” return the trust? 

Is the loafing and playing good for 


him? 
CASE 11 

“K” is an 8A pupil. He has done 
very good work during his three pre- 
ceding semesters and has very compe- 
tently held several school and class offi- 
ces. During his last semester in Baker, 
he is elected president of the All Boys 
League and has been given several oth- 
er responsibilities. He neglects his les- 
sons; evidently thinks he is entitled to 
good grades because he is in class; and 
conducts himself as though very much 
impressed with his own importance. 
Discussion Questions :— 

Is “K” a real citizen? 

Do you respect people of this kind? 

How would you prefer that “K” con- 
duct himself? 


What conditions develop this atti- 
tude? 


We stress being a good loser, but is 
it just as important to be a good win- 
ner? 

What attitudes are being developed 
in “K’s” makeup? 

“L” is fifteen years old and is rather 
large for his age. He has been noticed 
fighting in the halls. This has hap- 
pened three times, always with smaller 
boys. Complaints have been made about 
“L” tripping and pushing little boys 
in traffic. In the boxing class he is 
backward and has not been willing to 
put on the gloves with any of his class. 
Being rather sullen, he is ignored by 
his classmates. 


Discussion Questions :— 

How would you classify “L’s” con- 
duct? 

Is he developing the proper charac- 
ter? 

What is the effect of his conduct up- 
on other peoples opinion of him? 

What would you imagine his conduct 
at home? 

What would help “L” to change his 
ways? 

CASE 13 

“M” is an 8A boy doing D and E 
work. His mother is working to keep 
him in school. He has been truant on 
three occasions but has made up his 
time and as much of his work as poss- 
ible. One evening on his way home 
from school he finds a pocketbook and 
immediately returns it to school, stat- 
ing that he had looked inside and had 
seen three dollars and the owner’s card. 
This boy returned the purse and money, 
although no one saw him find it and 
probably no one knew anything of it. 
Discussion Questions :— 

What do you think of “M”? 

Would you do likewise under similar 
circumstances? 

Why had “M” been truant? 

Do you believe “M” considereg tru- 
ancy as dishonesty? 

What does it cost to keep “M” in 
school for three days? 

“M’s” mother lost the money neces- 
sary for his three days schooling, has 
he returned that? 

CASE 14 

“N” is asked by his mother to go to 
the store for her, asking him to pur- 
chase several] articles for her and giv- 
ing him a dollar with which to pay 
for the purchases. This “N” does and 
on his way home discovers that the 
clerk had given him twenty cents too 
much change. He says nothing of this 
to his mother, but returns to her the 
correct amount and proceeds to enjoy 
his twenty cents with candy and ice 
cream. 
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Discussion Questions :— , 

When should “N” have counted his 
change? 

What should he have done with the 
twenty cents? 

Is this dishonesty? 

What would have been the result had 
“N” been shortchanged? 

Does it make any difference if it is 
a large store or a pop-corn man that 
long-changes you? 

CASE 15 
“O” has been in several fights, 

none of which have been on the school 
grounds, but all of which have been on 
the way home from school and in the 
immediate neighborhood of the build- 
ing. These fights have collected from 
twenty-five to fifty pupils as onlookers, 
and have disturbed the people living 
nearby, who have asked to have them 
stopped. 
Discussion Questions— 

Do you think “O” is properly repre- 
senting the school? 

Do you consider it fair to the neigh- 
bors? 

By whom will the neighbors judge 
the school? 

Is it justifiable to fight? 

What use may be made of our gym? 

How may these arguments be settled 
to better advantage than by fighting in 


the alleys? 
CASE 16 

“Pp” is in a shop class and has been 
working very busily on his model. He 
happens to glance at another bench and 
notices that his neighbor has carelessly 
left his knife on his bench while inter- 
viewing the teacher. Later he notices 
another boy place the knife in his pock- 
et. His neighbor returns, misses the 
knife and reports his loss to the teach- 
er. Inquiry is made, but “P” remains 
silent and does nothing to help his 
neighbor regain his knife. 
Discussion Questions— 

Is “P” doing right by keeping silent? 

Would you consider it “tattling” if 
“P” made known his suspicions? 
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Why is it safer not to leave articles 
around? 

What is “P’s” duty in this case? 

CASE 17 

As “Q” is on his way to and from 
school, he has develoPed a habit of cut- 
ting across the lawns in the neighbor- 
hood of the school. He is seldom alone, 
but is accompanied by several friends. 
The property owners, wishing to pro- 
tect their lawns, build a low wire fence 
along the walk. “Q” notices this fence 
and kicks it as he passes, pulling the 
fence down. He has been asked by the 
property owner to remain on the walk, 
but has replied very rudely, and has 
made no attempt to obey. 
Discussion Questions— 

What would you do if you were the 
property owners? 

What should be the conduct of “Q” 
on his way to and from school? 

Would “Q” appreciate the same treat- 
ment of his yard and lawn? 

What should be our attitude toward 
the neighbors’ property? 

CASE 18 

“R” is inclined to be forgetful. Very 
often he leaves home in the morning 
without his lunch or lunch money. He 
remembers it on the way to school and 
thinks he will do without his lunch that 
day. However, toward noon he begins 
to get hungry, and decides to see the 
adviser and borrow a dime. This he 
does, and the exact situation is repeated 
on three successive days. He constant- 
ly promises to return the money, but 
has never done so, until he is finally 
sent home for it. 
Discussion Questions— 

Is it good for “R” to repeatedly go 
without lunch? 

Should “R” have allowed the debt to 
amount to thirty cents? 

In what cases should money be bor- 
rowed from the adviser? 

Should money be borrowed from any 
other teacher? 

When should the money be repaid? 
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